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PREPARE NOW 
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Unprecedented Rush of Business 











This Fall by Installing Additional 


Kinloch Service 





All new installations and extra names or 
changes in listing must be received by 
Sept. Ist, when our New Directory closes. 


Call Central 100, or Write 


Kinloch Telephone Co., 
Kinloch Building 


Lowest Rates—-Unlimited Service—No Slot Phones 




















INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED 
on cash and royalty basis. Patents 
secured. Models, experimental work 
and contract manufacturing. Inven- 
tors, manufacturers, investors and 
promoters are invited to call and 
examine our model display. Or write 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., Desk R. M., 
2048-49-49a2 Railway Exchange, St. 
Louls, Mo. Phone, Olive 4286. 


Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yarde for City Delivery: 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 
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There are many secluded spots in the Ozarks where 











you can pitch a tent and enjoy the bracing air and 
peaceful solitude of the woodlands. 


The Frisco Vacation Department 
will assist prospective campers in the selection of a site, and give 
such other information as may be helpful. No charge is made for 
. this service. 


Ask for copy of our 1917 Vacation Guide 


Frisco Ticket Office: 
322 North Broadway, Saint Louis 


WY BONDS 


The Nation needs money. Bonds extend 
long after “war profits’’ end. They increase 
all taxes, burden industry until paid and 


ultimately cost $2.00 for every $1.00 raised. 
They increase living costs and reduce wages. 


THINK OR PAY 
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Novelty S*ns 
“A Vaudevila 


A_tax on land values only will raise yearly 
$5,000,000,000, will abolish all other ‘taxes, 
force idle land into use, increase crops, boom 
industry and perpetuate real prosperity. 
Investigate—Booklet Free 
SINGLE TAX LEAGUE, Arden, Delaware, Dept. V 
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Teacher—Tommy, what is a hyphen? 
Tommy—lt’s a man without a coun- 
try. —Puck. 
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ROYAL GORGE, CCLORADO 


‘Gelevestere 


The best place in 
creation to spend 
your next vacation. 


Up in Colorado’s cool, 
tonic mountain air where 
skies are bright and blue 
the summer long. The 
country of magnificent 
rugged peaks of snow, of 
forests, canons, streams 
and waterfalls. Of beau- 
tiful automobile roads, 
social gayeties of every 
atete HMM} ole) aame-Delo Mel haeloreye 
life to gratify every taste. 


The best and most pictur- 
esque way to this wonderful 
oyE-Wa-4 cell tele MNo) aC ert a Cot: WEE 
through St. Louis or Kansas 
City on 
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SN cenicfimite 


A constantly unfolding pano- 
rama of wonderful scenery 
unrivaled anywhere in this 
country. 

Daily between St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Pueblo, Colo- 
rado Springs, Denver, Glen- 
iolers Me) satel er vete MEG it -wN ae-Colece 
Coast, via the 


MISSOURI PACIFIC 


All-steel equipment, luxuri- 
ous accommodation — dining 
car service of especial excel- 
lence every attention ' and 
courtesy. 

For full information, beautifully il- 
lustrated booklet on Colorado, etc., 


write 


Cc. L. STONE 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
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Keeps the Teeth White and Healthy 
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A Look-In at the Capitol 


By William Marion Reedy 
Looking Over the Senate 

EING senator of the United States looks to me 

like a nice, clean, easy job, even in weather 

that wouldn’t be deemed mild in Tophet. I 
guess it is, except when the papers are Jumping on 
the senator, either for being a “cuckoo” for sup- 
porting the administration, or a traitor for opposing 
it. Looking the senators over during three or four 
sweltering days, I get the impression they are a cool 
bunch. Senator Reed in his Palm Beach suit, talking 
against the food bill, clean-cut as to feature, his 
l:air a little gray, looks like Monte Cristo. Warren 
of Wyoming, in immaculate duck, the greatest shep- 
herd since Abraham, father-in-law of General Persh- 
ing, in command of our army in France, is posi- 
tively hyperborean in appearance. Underwood of 
Alabama looks like a Gibson man 
take tea at his country club. Ollie 
tucky and John Sharp Williams of Mississippi have 
a calorific appearance and J. K. Vardaman, a gigan- 
tic looking person in white with his long hair, might 
his ascension clothes. 


just ready to 


James of Ken 


be a millennial exhorter in 
la Follette is the most pugnacious person present, 
and he is a pacifist. Weeks is a banker in pongee, 
Shaffroth a Norse viking, J. Hamilton Lewis an 
exquisite jewelry-salesman, Stone -of Missouri in 
dark gray clothes, a retired keeper of a 
store, Hoke Smith the chairman of a 
county committee, Sherman of Illinois a rural judge, 
Culberson of Texas a venerable trembling vestry 
None of these 


country 


prosperous 


man of an Episcopalian church. 
men or others appeared to have the weight of the 
world on their shoulders. Mostly they seemed a 
bit bored. Now and then they beckoned to a 
page who hastened to the beckoner and then darted 
away. 

J liked the pages in their linen knee pants and 
vari-colored shirtwaists, more especially when before 
the opening of the session they sat and jostled each 
other in play upon the steps of the presiding officer's 
dais. I recalled that Marse Henry Watterson used to 
he one of those boys when Henry Clay was hero- 
ically vivid hereabouts, and rejoiced that he hasn't 
yet lost the boy’s high and happy heart. It’s good 
to know that the intestinal trouble in the Courier 
Jcurnal office has been settled in a way that will not 
Iet out the veteran editor. What would we do with- 
out the master editorial rhetorician and romanticist ? 
He’s the last of the great editorial personalities 
great of soul, I mean; not great because of financial 
success, 

That word “great” doesn’t mean as much as it did. 
It is shop-worn with use. I confess it made me tired 
when John Sharp Williams used it so freely in de- 
scribing President Wilson. There’s a surfeit of great- 
ness in Washington. Every job-holder you meet 
will tell you that the senator to whom he owes his 
job is a “grea-a-ate man.” Every cabinet officer is a 
“grea-a-ate” man. And now there are probably half 
a hundred “grea-a-ate’ men on the various war 
boards and commissions. You sit in the lobby of the 
find old homey-stately Shoreham with an old in- 
habitant and he nods to men passing by. Who's 
that? you ask. It’s always Mr. So and So, “one of 
the strongest men in the senate,” or the house. They 
are all giants. Maybe history will prove many of 


them so. There was a time when many an American 


immortal in the books looked just as ordinary to 
their contemporaries as these men of to-day look to 
me. 


It’s hard to think that the small, retiring, almost 
apologetic person who heads the senate committee 
on finance, Simmons of North Carolina, is to be an 
immortal, but he may be, for he is a master in his 
metier. He looks like a southern poet of about 1850, 
but he talks like Frank .Vanderlip or George H. 
Baker. Not millions only, but billions roll trippingly 
from his tongue. Curiously the head of the ways 
and means committee of the house is from the same 
state as Simmons. That's Claude NKitchin. And 
thinking of that and viewing the majority side of the 
senate, you realize what a powerful “bloc” — the 
south is in our politics. You can’t blame Cabot 
lodge and some others for saying “the south is in 
the saddle.” There’s a southerner in the presidency. 
I see that some prominent negroes have addressed 
the president asking him if he cannot do something 
to protect the race against such things as the East 
St. Louis riot. No answer. But there was a pala- 
veristic answer, lauding the loyalty of some German- 
Americans, to a letter from Congressman Dyer ap- 
pealing against the discharge of disloyal pro-Teuton 
postal employes. Did anyone ever hear of William 
Jennings Bryan saying a good word for the “nigger”? 
No; the Democracy can’t touch that subject. I don’t 
know that it could do anything, if it did touch the 
matter. I cite the point only as showing that the 
south dominates the Democracy, whatever the west 
may claim. Most impressive of all things one may 
see in the senate is Gore, of Oklahoma, blind, led 
and his 
lifted up to the 
The face has a 
When he speaks 


by his secretary, or standing addressing 
The way 
light he may not see 
set calm in its upward imploration. 
and quotes words or figures, of course with never a 


were ad- 


his face is 


is striking. 


associates, 


note or memorandum, always as if he 
dressing the sky, the effect is uncanny and pathetic 


too. 


Ld 


Senatorial and Other Splendor 

\s one who is familiar with partisan polemics all 
over the country, and knows the good or bad that 
is said about these men by friend or foe, I confess 
that a sight of them, or a hearing, reveals nothing to 
justify the current estimates in the papers or pe- 
riodicals for or against them. They look like pretty 
good folks. They are probably better than they 
look, for they represent a winnowing process of life. 
They are men who have come through a course of 
They have been tried in 
various fires and have stood the tests. One thing | 
am sure of, and that is that none of them is where 
he is because any great number of people believe he 
And when you see them in the senate 


easy selection. 


none to 


is a bad man. 
restaurant in little groups made up without regard 
to politics, or entertaining at luncheon some of their 
constituents, they are simply plain American folks 
and neither saints nor devils. To be sure, when you 
ec over into the senate office building and observe 
something that looks like Sardanapalus luxury in the 
structure and its appointments, you may have a bit 
of a qualm, thinking of the cost of such things; but 
after all, the sublimest bit of cant I remember was 
that of the apostle who suggested that the price of 
the unguents and nard with which the woman served 
the Saviour had better been given to the poor. When 
I read the radical papers upon the luxury of ** 
senators and congress I remember that we ‘are ‘ 
aA 
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jured not to muzzle the ox that grinds the corn. If 
we are to set our faces against the elegant and the 
luxurious, we should burn and raze the Congres 
sional Library. But that means that we must banish 
beauty from life. For me the Library is an exal 
tation. It says something of the splendor of the 
country. It is an architectural, artistic act of wor- 
ship of the imperishable things of life, and it is a 
pantheon to the men of all nations who have been 
most godlike men. Perhaps the money the Library 
represents would haye done more good if given to 
the poor, but [ doubt it. I don’t believe in giving 
things to the poor, but in their getting what is coming 
to them, and among the things that are coming to 
them is a participation in the joy of art and letters 
to which the Library is dedicated. Dill) Haywood 
would probably bomb the Library if he had his way, 
but he forgets that but for the spirit of those to 
whose glory the Library is built, there would not 
he any chance for Bill Haywoods to proclaim and 
perform as they do. Why, I don’t doubt in’ the 
least that you can tind in the Library the complete 
works of Clarence Darrow, Emma Goldman, Alex- 
ander Berkman and Max Eastman—and the names 
of men and women once as unpopular as they now 
shine forth in little medallions on the mosaic arches 
of the Library. 


The Big Biz Telpers 

Washington usually is deserted in summer. Now 
the hotels and boarding houses are full. Rooms are 
hard to get, except by previous reservation. The 
war activities give the place an air of intolerable 
Inistle. It is hard to get to see officials. They are 
busy in conference with more important people than 
you are. You mect acquaintances and friends from 
all parts of the country. What are they doing here? 
Seeing someone in some department or bureau or 
board or commission, on something in connection 
with the war. Here’s a man who's been called to 
tell how much chewing gum he can furnish in a 
given time for the army. You have heard the 
Yankees laughed at for the idiotic chewing gum 
habit. You've heard for years that chewing gum 
was of no earthly use any more than ginseng, but 
the war has shown that chewing gum helps keep 
soldiers fresh by increasing the flow of saliva and 
hanishing the parched throat. Here’s a man who is 
called to see what part of half a million stretchers 
he can supply by October Ist. The government 
needs “oodles’ of everything. Here's a man with 
a stamp mill who is called to receive orders to 
make innumerable little metal insignia for soldiers’ 
coats, or buttons. A man I know who is interested 
in a half dozen manufacturing plants said, “The 
government is pretty nearly everybody’s best) cus- 
tomer now. And you'd not believe it, but) when 
you get a contract you feel a bit swelled up, as if 
you're a part of the country. IT feel like a bit of a 
soldier, as if | was doing my bit against the enemy. 
We won't make huge profits but somehow the profits 
don’t count as they used to. There’s something clse 
enters the job this time.” The man who spoke re- 
tired from a $50,000 per year job some years ago, 
yet-he is now in a ceapitoline summer druding 
around in offices and showing how this thing can 
be produced faster or that thing cheaper. I guyed 
lim a litthe about his part in certain past affairs 
having to do with Big Business as it used to biz 
and buzz. He said: “That's all very well, but take 
it from me, there’s a lot of fellows here in my class 
that are hustling now by way of atonement for past 
performances and as a sort of thanksgiving that we 
were not dealt with more severely. There's a lot of 
us that realize here’s our chance to make good for 
our class with the people we did up in playing the 
game. All that ‘uplift’ stuff in the magazines wasn't 
wasted on us. Vm sort of squaring myself—with 
myself first of all, then with my boys, two of them 
with the forces in France and one getting ready to 
go. | bought my bunch of liberty bonds, gaye my 
share to the Red Cross, am not kicking about extra 

xes, and I’m here at a time I’m usually fishing in 
emamlada, to help the government get what it wants 
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quickly and cheaply. Of course the Socialists and 
the pacifists won’t believe this, but it’s so. At the 
very lowest a lot of fellows like myself are making 
reparation and nervous restitution. And we are see- 
ing things. | am interested in factories that can 
make airplanes. There are concerns that could make 
«a lot of airplane parts if they could expand their 
plants, get new machinery and so forth, but they 
can’t get the money to do it with. The government 
is going to advance about $10,000,000 to plants that 


need it. This shows what the government will do, 
it necessary, later, in peace times. Then there’s 
price-fixing. T hear Charlie Schwab won't ‘stand 


for the price fixed on steel, Pittle. The govern- 
ment will conscript Charlie’s plants just as it will 
conscript a soldier. The government will) be in 
business along lines like these after the war. It’s 
been in business under the tariff, giving us prolits. 
Now it will take a hand at cutting down the graft. 
I’m beginning to see the point against ‘proliteering’ 
and all that sort of thing. And T see that in the 
future there is going to be a field for fame for the 
so-called business brains in participation in govern- 
ment, in serving the country as corporations are 
served now. T’ve been going to school at economics 
for the past three months. I'm getting something 
besides mere war patriotism. For instance, it’s 
struck me that if this government had been going in 
for the handling of business in the past twenty years 
with the energy with which it has taken up the 
same things in connection with the war, we would 
have abolished poverty and a lot of degradation. 
Why not curb the protiteer all the time? Why not 
always buy at cost plus a fair profit? Why not put 
wn end to ‘all-the-tramie-will-bear?? Why not en 
courage production for peace as well as for war? | 
didn’t see all this five vears ago or even tive months 
ago.” Here was a plute talking and while he talks 
that way the Socialists who were praying a short 
time ago for just what he now approves are de- 
nouncing what has come to pass. All the people who 
praised this kind of socialism in Germany are con- 
demning it here. All the pro-Germans who _ re- 
joiced in the German drive on Belgium are de- 
nouncing our raising an army by conscription here. 
Scratch ninety out of one hundred pacifists and 
you'll find pro-Germans. They will grieve if they 
eet, later, a littke German treatment. But they don’t 
count. They would count less if all the loyal news- 
papers would print every day translations of the 
sneers and jibes and belittlements and the constitu- 
tional arguments against the war that appear in the 
(Gaerman language papers. 
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Missourt’'s Sentor Senator 


Washington and indeed the whole country has 
been much interested in some Missourians. There 
are Senators Stone and Reed, and Champ Clark and 
some smaller fry. Now [ don’t agree with cither 
Stone or Reed as to phases of their attitudes, but 
I can see their point of view. Take Stone. No one 
was a firmer supporter of Woodrow Wilson. than 
he. He was the Democratic leader in that body. 
He was Wilson’s spokesman on many things. Now 
he is side-tracked. He has paid heavily for his 
difference with Wilson about the war. But his idea 
is that lus later course is consistent with the course 
from which Wilson deviated. Wilson talked peace 
for three years and talked it hard. Stone expected 
that Wilson’s policy was something other than end- 
ing the war by getting into the war. Stone may 
have expected a fulmination from Wilson declaring 
that if peace were not made an embargo would be 
declared against all belligerents. He acted as if he 
believed Wilson would try for a “peace without vie 
tory.” Stone’s view that the Americans on the 
Lusitania were in the same status they would have 
had if they were in a besieged city was supposedly 
the view of Wilson as it was that of Bryan. Stone 
thought we were “too proud to fight.” Tle was 
“Standing by the President.” Then one morning he 
awoke to lind that the President wanted to arm 


merchant ships and was moving towards war. Stone 


could not follow him; that was all. When he 
couldn’t he didn’t. His consistency may be mis- 
taken. I think it is. . But it is consistency. What 
has he gained?) The German yote?) What is it 
worth? It can’t re-elect iim senator. So far as it 
may be his, the German vote will cost him American 
votes. He has lost the leadership in the senate. 
He is only nominally the head of the foreign. re- 
lations committee. He is out of the presidential 
councils and contidences. [ think he has paid a 
price that only an honest man would pay. - heard 
it said that Stone’s course was dictated by hatred 
of Kneland. That ts not so. He thinks England, 
with all her crimes, has been a benefactor of man- 
kind and a fosterer of freedom. I asked him the 
other day about reports that he was to lead in the 
senate some more or less vaguely delined movement 
for peace that would meet the Reichstag resolutions 
for peace. Tle shook his head sadly. He admitted 
he might speak on the subject of certain pacilist 
proposals of the American Union Against Militar- 
ism, “but | haven't said what I intend to say. | 
may attack it. That I will make a speech for a 
German peace is sheer assumption. It’s lke your 
own assumption, when | voted against the war, that 
I should get from the Kaiser ‘the iron cross with 
hells on it.’ The senator objects to being ranked 
as opposed to the carrying on of the war. He says 
he is for a war that will win. But he is for a 
war conducted in conformity with the principles of 
the government which recognize the congress as hay- 
ing a voice other than a mere echo of the executive. 
Il asked him af he thought there was any prospect 
of a peace by negotiation and he gave me the im- 
pression that he believed there was no prospect of 
peace through any possible action of the senate. He 
implied that if peace should come otherwise than 
through what lloyd-George called a “knockout,” tt 
can come only upon the initiative of President Wil- 
son. Senator Stone is not much of a talker for 
publication. On the main thing in our little talk 1 
give only my impression. When I asked him what 
he thought veered the President to war after talk- 
ing peace and being elected because “he kept us out 
of war,” the senator shrugged his shoulders. Of 
course | know that certain of our ships had been 
sunk after promises that they would not be, but 
Senator Stone seemed to think that there was a 
way out otherwise than by going in. IT had heard 
that Senator Stone's health was failing. He doesn't 
look it. He looks as well asthe did five or six 
years ago. I gently led the conversation around to 
the subject of his constituents’ opinion on his atti- 
tude to the war. “I get a lot of letters,” said he, 
“letters both ways.’ Then he put his hand on my 
shoulder and said: “I am all right with myself, with 
my conscience, | am not apologizing or explaining. 
The record tells all’ Then our old William Joel 
stood up and took a little turn around the room 
with a step that reminded me of Wipling’s lines, 
“He trod the ling like a buck in spring, and he 
looked like a lance in rest.” : 

If there are some people out in Missouri who are 
thinking of running against an enfeebled old man 
for senator, they have another think coming. I was 
talking about this matter to a visiting Missourian 
and he said: “The coming man, in Missouri, if he 
gets back from the war, is Bennett Clark, son of 
the speaker. Look out for him.” IT heard a man 
talking at the Shoreham about how sore the Presi- 
dent was against Stone, particularly as Stone didn’t 
cuit following the President until after the Presi- 
dent had made his son, Kimbrough Stone, a federal 
judge. That sounded straight, but as a matter of 
fact it was Senator Reed who got the President to 
appoint “Kim” Stone, and the appointment was 
made when the President had long been fully aware 
that Missouri’s senior senator was at variance with 
the White House as to war policies. 
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Our Terms of Peace 
Concerning Senator Stone and peace talk, here is 
an outline of this country’s possible peace terms 
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prepared for me in the capitol The argument: ts 
this: 
We and Russia stand for the democratization of 


\ Cry 


democratize 


Germany. well. But the Germans say, “You 


want us to ourselves; what’s the in 


ducement? Are we to bowl over the monarchy onl) 
to he squelched? If we become a democracy, is it to 
face a world cconomically Ieagued against us, all 
our colonies gone, our navy dismantled, our army 
helpless? If that’s the finish we might as well fight 
The answer is a just one. We should make 
that 


veneralization of 


” 
on. 


statement of terms would give specitic 


the 


some 


support to “no annexations 


and no indemnities.” Such a response to the Ger- 
mans who want peace would give them something to 
eo on, some argument to advance to their war-to-a- 


finish countrymen. Our statement of terms would be 


doing something for the democratization of Ger- 
many. IF must say that the argument “listens good” 
to me. The terms outlined for me by a man ol 


some renown do not contemplate a restoration of 
the sfalus quo ante, out of which, as President Wil- 
son says, the war was generated. These terms are 
framed from the point of view of Russia and this 
country regardless of the ambitions of Great Britain, 
France and Italy, to say nothing of Japan: 

Reparation to Belgium and Serbia. 

\n independent Poland. 

Alsace and Lorraine to be assigned to France or 
Germany as the inhabitants of those provinces may 
held the 


spices of officials of neutral countries. 


decide by ballot in an election under au- 
France to be given the Sistine Madonna, now at 


Dresden, as compensation for the destruction of 
Rheims cathedral. 

The Dardanelles to be neutralized and the Berlin 
to Bagdad railroad to be under international man- 
aeement, 

The 


international suzerainty 


Balkan states to be confederated under an 
and Turkey put under an 
international protectorate. The near east to remain 


in political sfafus quo. 


Disarmament of the Great Powers by a propor- 
tional contribution from each to a naval foree, under 
constituting a League of 
the 


an International court, 


Peace, for the policing of world’s waters and 


preserving the world’s peace against any power going 
to war in opposition to the tribunal’s award in mat- 
ters in dispute. Armies to be reduced to an agreed 
proportion to population in the several countries. 


No legislation in any country or its dependencies 


designed to set up barriers to trade among the late 
belligerents. No attempt to hog markets. No pro- 
tection save for revenue only until better means of 


revenue be brought into operation. Germany to 


have access on a free trade basis to the coal and 


iron products of Belgium and northeastern France 


Restoration of Germany's African colonies with 
exceedingly limited military establishment and with 
the 


to the 


a provision for door in cach and all of 


Ditto as 
(cermany. 


open 


them. Pacitic islands taken from 
The Austro-Hungarian monarchy to be federalized 
on a representative basis for all the nationalities in 
the country and Italy to recover her lost provinces 
but to forego further African adventures. 
Unorganized Africa to be inter- 
national 


voverned by an 


commission somewhat like our Philippine 


commission, 


All treaties between nations to be subject to ap- 
proval hy bodies representative of the people as, in 


this country, the senate. No more secret diplomacy. 


Negotiations to be inaugurated only when the Teu- 


tonic forees withdraw from all occupied territory : 


this on the 
and 


theory that the Teutons started the war 


their desire for peace by relin- 


quishing what they gained by their long premeditated 


should show 


drive against their neighbors. 
rhe Pope to preside at the peace congress to 
arrange the detail. No 


\ustria 


terms 4n fear of 
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the Pius X Austria 
where she got off when he repudiated the Austrian 


Pope. showed 


dominating 


eht of veto on the choice of the conclave. 


. 
Oo 
° 


The Man Who ought lloover 
A Philadelphia paper had a picture the other day 
of the Kaiser pinning an iron cross on Senator Reed 
which 
Keed figured as a fitting parallel to Benedict Arnold. 


of Missouri. I heard of a home cartoon in 


Which shows how fair is partisan journalism. Reed 
opposed the food control bill. His opposition may 
Even 
That it was “treason” 
Reed thought the food bill a bad bill 


Surely it was brilliant. 
Senator Knox admitted that. 


have been mistaken. 


is simply rot. 


because it gave powers that seemed to defy the 
constitution. He didn’t like to see the government's 
finger in every pie. He didn’t believe that food 


control, justified in the plight of England, France 
and Germany, was justified here, where there is no 
danger of dearth. He didn’t care for the argument 
that the bill 


speculation in food. 


food Was in order to stop 
Most of the boosting of food 
the belligerent 
Besides, 


sold it in 


necessary 


was due to bidding 
had 
order to break the 
market and lower prices when he was feeding Bel- 


gium. Reed didn’t believe in 


prices allies 


against each other. Hoover himself 


hought foodstuff and 
Hoover and doesn’t. 
Lloover was more of an Englishman than an Ameri- 
can. When asked his politics, Hoover replied he 
was a Liberal. He thought in English political terms. 
for 
That commission was only American in 
England. It had to 
be called American to get back of the German lines. 
Eneland $7,500,000 a month to the 
All told, the people of the United States 
little $10,000,000. The 
didn’t give food to the Belgians. It sold it, taking 
Jelgian communes. 


Hoover headed the American relief commission 
Belgium. 
name. It was organized in 
appropriated 
funds. 
commission 


gave a over 


pay in the securities of Hoover 


was boosted by Britons. I believe if Hoover hadn't 
been suspect of expatriation Reed might not have 
attacked him. Reed seemed to think that American 
food control was to be 
Northeliffe as 
There 


sritannically conducted, with 
the 
made in his 
\nd the speeches are full of good stuff. 
showed for instance that the bill to stimulate 
food production was held back by a cabinet. officer 
(Burleson, | 


Dritain’s agent vetting benefit. 


were other points that Reed 
speeches. 


Reed 


who told the senate that if 
that bill were passed first, all argument for the food 
hill would be gone. 


suppose ) 


Reed didn’t show how Hoover 
got such a hold on President Wilson that the White 
House held out for “Hoover or nothing.” T heard 
from another quarter that Hoover was discovered 


politically by Col. House. It was through Hoover 


that Col. House made his peace approaches for 
I'resident Wilson to the members of the British 
cabinet. House recommended Hoover to Wilson. 


Whether Reed knew this T don’t know, but he said 
that Hoover was more of an Englishman than an 
American, even though he did make quick trips here 
to attend meetings of the trustees of Stanford Uni- 
As [ would put it, Senator Reed thought 
of Hoover as a sort of John Hays Hammond and 


versity. 


related to British affairs about as Hammond was to 
the Jamieson raid. For all these reasons the junior 
senator of Missouri walloped Hoover all over the 
place. But he did more. He had the bill changed 
He pulled some of its worst 
teeth—speaking from the point of view of those 
who don't like it. He got into it finally a lot of 
things that otherwise would have been kept out of 
it. Almost he got cotton control in. If he had, the 
south in the senate and house would have defeated 
the bill. Reed had some support in his fight from 
La Follette, Gore, Gronna, Hardwick and Sherman, 
hut most of it he made alone over a period of many 
weeks, talking, talking, talking, but 
estingly. 


ii many particulars. 


always inter- 
When he started, as I am informed, he 
had most of the senate with him and the defeat of 
the bill patent conflict 
with everything that could be considered Democratic. 
The administration. and the Hoover press got busy 


was assured because of its 








with the insinuation of pro-Germanism, treason and 


so forth. The senators slunk away. They wouldn't 


stick. Men who felt Reed was right voted against 


him. Only six stayed with him. Gore would have 


stuck too but he was paired so he couldn't. Sena- 
tor King of Utah said explicitly in voting for the 
bill that he didn’t think it would accomplish its ends, 
that he didn’t think it constitutional in many parts. 
‘There was a note of apology in the yea votes of 
other senators on approving the conference report. 
Reed made a splendid finish of his fight—a declara- 
tion as to the war that stirred that body quite deeply. 
Thus I shorthand the story of Reed's battle. 


That the from 


Wilson is an absurdity. 


statesman Kansas City is anti- 
He is simply an independent 
Democrat who won't obey the lash. He balked and 
wouldn’t vote for the repeal of the Panama tolls on 
foreign ships. He the secretary of the 
treasury’s banking and currency act and forced into 
it amendments Mr. McAdoo 
Keed opposed conscription, too. But those who cry 
traitor at him ignore the fact that he has voted for 
every measure giving Wilson power to carry on the 


fought 


was glad to accept. 


war—power in the matter of bonds, power of espion- 
age, short of a censorship, power to organize avi- 
ation, power to expend $100,000,000 as the President 
may see fit, without reporting to congress. Reed 
has been a strong supporter of the President on 
almost everything. He could not sce the food bill. 
Therefore he is a traitor. He was similarly abused 
when he fought the banking and currency act, but 
now it is recognized that his opposition was a high 
public service. He believes that his fight on food 
control will be so recognized, that it will be a good 
law only in so far as it will not be enforced or 
enforceable. Anyhow, whether he is right or wrong, 
it is my opinion that it is not treason to differ 
politically with Woodrow Wilson. I thoiight it con- 
temptible in John Sharp Williams to read into the 
record a lot of stuff accusing opponents of the food 
administration bill of pro-Germanism. John Sharp 
Williams was educated in Germany and I'll wager 
that in his habit of mind he is more German than 
Reed or La Follette or Sherman or Gore. I don’t 
agree with the course of Senator Reed but I always 
disagree with what is called “bunk.” 
¢, 


“— 


Magnanimous Reed 

On the day that Senator Reed was concluding his 
attack upon the food bill, the President appointed 
Thomas D. Jones of Chicago a member of the board 
of exports. Jones is the man who was kept off the 
Federal Reserve board in 1914 by the war made upon 
him by Senator Reed. The ground of Reed’s ob- 
jection was that Jones was a director of the Inter- 
national Harvester company then under investiga- 
tion or indictment for violation of the Sherman law. 
Senators Bristow and Hitchcock joined Reed in his 
fight and finally Mr. Jones asked the President to 
withdraw his name, not however before explaining 
that he 
directors for the purpose of reforming the corpora- 
tion. For the new place to which the President 
appointed Jones the nominee does not have to be 
confirmed by the senate. 


joined the harvester company’s board of 


Reed had no comment to 
make upon ile appointment other than to say that 
he thought the second appointment was fitting, while 
the first was not, because of the circumstances sur- 
rounding it. Reed has been accused of being actu- 
He did not know 
Mr. Jones personally and he does not know Hoover. 
That he is magnanimous was shown when Frank P. 
Walsh’s name was sent to the senate for approval 
Industrial Re- 
For years Reed had had no bitterer enemy 
in Kansas City than Walsh. 


ated by personal vindictiveness. 


as chairman of the Commission on 
lations. 
Those who know the 
vitriolic and vituperative powers of Frank Walsh 
know what his antagonism means. With one word 
Reed could have had Walsh’s nomination rejected 


as a piece of senatorial courtesy. He did not speak 


the word and Walsh was confirmed for a place in 
which he did magnificent work in exposing the cause 
of industrial discontent as resting finally in land 


monopoly. Reed was magnanimous too when David 
R. Francis of St. Louis was named ambassador t 
Russia. Francis had been Reed’s rival in the primary 
Cy 


for senator. Francis was chief owner of the 


Louis Republic and that paper made a hard and 
somewhat nasty fight against) Reed's nomination 
The victor might well have said that Francis was 
personally distasteful to him and the senate would 
have rejected the nomination. Reed interposed no 
objections and Francis was contirmed 


Francis al Petrograd 
Francis has made good in Petrograd during the 
He helped Milyukoff 


in the start of the new government. He did much 


revolution as well as before it. 


to keep the public steady after the great change. It 
is said that some rioters stormed the embassy one 
evening while Francis was at dinner and he stood 
at the door with a revolver while making a speech 
explaining the meaning of democracy. I saw a 
minor member of the mission to Russia on the day 
that body returned to Washington and | asked about 
Francis. “Oh, D. R. F. was all right. He had 
things well in hand when the mission got there. He 
had been active without being too active, but it 
seemed that he had, as the lawyers say, laid the 
foundation for the work afterward carried on by the 
mission. He had anticipated everything and had a 
line on the somewhat confused insides of the situ 
ation that was remarkable. He knew chaotic Petro- 
grad politics as well as he knew Missouri politics 
and he was a splendid steering committee of one for 
the mission. We found him to be in close touch 
with Kerensky, the big man of the situation. And 
he was cool and cautious as well. Tf the mission 
had not been sent Francis could have handled the 
situation himself and I suppose he'd have been left 
to do it alone if it hadn’t been that the sending of 
the mission was thought necessary as a sort of cere- 
monial, formal ‘gesture’ of sympathy with the new 
regime, Francis had looked deeply into the indus 
trial conditions, especially transportation, and had 
a mountain of data ready for the mission. At the 
same time he hadn’t done anything that it was neces- 
sary to undo.” I learned that Francis made a _ re- 
markably good speech to a turbulent meeting at 
which some agitators had declared that the United 
States persecuted labor in the person of Mooney, 
charged with murder in San Francisco. He told 
them that Mooney was being tried under forms of 
Jaw and that all his rights were fully protected. The 
ambassador didn’t know, but the socialist agents of 
Germany did, about the suborned perjury that direct- 
ly connected Mooney with the plot that cost several 
lives on the day of the preparedness parade. An- 
archists from the United States were that early on 
hand to split up the revolution in the interest of 
Germany. When the mission arrived, men_ like 
Charles Edward Russell and James Duncan of the 
American Federation of Labor soon discovered that 
Jenine and others had industriously spread the 
thought that the United States was ruled by powers 
as hostile to the workers as any power that had ever 
been in’ Russia. Germany was fully possessed of 
all the rabid, radical dope that had been decocted 
to discredit the war in this country—the sort of stuff 
that we now have served to us by the German- 
language papers here. My informant told me that 
Kerensky cannot last long, having tuberculosis of the 
bones; that the best thing the United States can do 
for Russia is to build railroads for her. Russian 
disorganization is due mostly to lack of communica- 
tion, Our country might well split up into as many 
states as we have, each going it alone, if we were 
not so bound together in communication. Finally, 
said my friend, all is chaos in Russia save one thing 
—no peace with Germany. 
J 


“ 


Roger Baldwin Busy 


German propaganda was rife in Russia. It was 
almost as if Russia had been part of the field of 
field-secretary Roger Baldwin of the American 
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Lnion \egainst Militarism. Baldwin is a big gun 
among the pacitists. Hie comes from Boston by 
way of St. Louis. He appeared in St. Louis, a nice 
young man with some income of his own, as superin- 
tendent of a self culture hall on Nineteenth and 
Carr streets. He was a very mild uplifter indeed in 
those days but he grew into a radical of the most 
pronounced sort. Maybe [ am responsible for this, 
for | think it was IT who introduced him to Emmi 
Goldman on one of her visits when society reformers 
took her up and the Artists’ Guild entertained her. 
Roger Baldwin was a founder of the City Club, and 
for that St. Louis owes him thanks. We needed a 
forum like that. Baldwin was also secretary-man- 
ever of the Civic League and his activities there 
indicated the drift of his mind towards root reform. 
lig employers who contributed to the league com- 
plained of his siding with labor. People at the City 
Hall came to regard him as a pest for he headed 
every committee that harried the legislators. When 
the war came on he came out as a pacifist and now 
he is the head center of the movement, so far as 
actual work is concerned. Once upon a time it was 
said in St. Louis that Baldwin was connected with a 
political organization to exclude Roman Catholics 
from public office; but | investigated that myself and 
found it was not so. Baldwin’s headquarters are in 
Washington. He isn’t popular but he’s very busy. 
He handles the peace movement skillfully to get the 
best results in advertising—that’s all he can get, but 
advertising helps as it indicates a bigger opposition 
to the war than really exists. Baldwin is a pacifist 
pur sang. There’s no conscious pro-Germanism about 
him. [lis family is pure American away back pretty 
near to the arrival of the Mayflower. 


of 


Another Man from Missouri 


While | was loafing around the capitol I found 
Seregeant-at-Arms Higgins of the senate shooing a 
lot of pacifists out of one of the senate committee 
rooms. One Isaac Mebride, once secretary to the 
late Senator Lane of Oregon, had secured the room 
to have some of his friends meet some. senators 
and there they had an anti-war meeting. They won't 
have any more, at least not in committee rooms of 
the senate, secured by trickery. Not if Charles P. 
Higgins of St. Louis knows it. I doubt if many St. 
Louisans or Missourians know that they have a 
fellow-citizen in the important post of senate ser- 
geant-at-arms. He got in there very quietly. There 
was a hitch about someone else in the Democratic 
caucus and Stone and Reed sprung Higgins and 
elected him almost before they knew it. That was 
the first time. The next time Higgins was chosen 
by other senators before Reed and Stone spoke. So 
lad Higgins made good. To hold down the job of 
sergeant-at-arms of the senate requires no end of 
varied ability—tact, reticence, general knowledge of 
political conditions throughout the country, pro- 
ficiency in administrative detail, an almost clairvoy- 
ant anticipatory sense of the requirements of the 
senate, individually and collectively, percipience in 
character-reading to enable one to keep bores away 
from the senators, familiarity with the names and 
faces of folk of importance, that they may not be 
turned away when they call. Higgins has all this. 
Of all the men in the country that I know, Higgins 
has the best working knowledge of the general 
politics of the nation. Higgins is a living proof 
of what a man can learn from the newspapers. He 
lias educated himself upon them. He has a pro- 
digious memory for everything. His is the planning 
head. He can think of everything needful to be 
done in any situation. He has to. For senators get 
to be like Queen Victoria rather than Empress Eu- 
genie in the story of their both being at some func- 
tion at the end of which they were to sit down, 
when Victoria simply sat down, looking straight 
ahead, while Eugenie first turned around to see if 
the chair was there. The sergeant-at-arms must see 
that the chair is there for the senators. He must 
have what the senators want when they want it, 


whether it be a big-rich witness before an investigat- 
ing committee or a bottle of French vichy or a copy 
of the latest paper from the senator’s home town. 
He has to know all the fine points of official eti- 
quette when the cabinet members or supreme justices 
or ambassadors come to the galleries. Higgins is 
there with the goods. He’s there with a good story 
in its proper place and time, and he’s there when 
the reporters come around, to tell them what he 
should tell and keep back what he shouldn't. tell. 
Hligeins shows what a man can do in politics. | 
knew him first as a telegraph operator. Then Mayor 
Noonan made him superintendent of the fire alarm 
telegraph. After that Governor Stone made him 
election commissioner and Governor Stephens excise 
commissioner. He was always a political manager, 
though never very much in evidence. When he got 
his present place no one in St. Louis knew he had 
been looking for it. I suppose he knows more peo- 
ple in Washington than any of the men who came 
into place with Wilson. Of course a man in such a 
position is of much use to his party. He can do 
many little favors that count big in the way of mak- 
ing things pleasant for visitors in Washington. 


Another St. Louisan cutting lots of ice in) Wash- 
ington is Breckenridge Long, third assistant secre- 
tary of state. He is the administration’s social 
arbiter and master of ceremonies, taking care of all 
the receptions of visiting foreign delegations. He 
is now piloting the Japanese mission to Washington. 
He has a house in Washington as big as a_ hotel. 
Ile has a clever wife, who was Miss Christine 
Graham. He collects books and paintings. He 
financed the St. Louis Wilson Club out of his own 
pocket. As a P. S. I would state he is an excellent 
lawyer and a student of statesmanship. 


° 
° 


Things that are Doing 


No one mind can grasp all the things that are 
being done in the capital to push the war. There 
was Judge Crisp the big patent lawyer down. the 
other day from New York, doing what? <A _ big 
thing. The holders of different patents on airplanes 
and parts thereof were all at sixes and_ sevens. 
They wanted their respective royalties. It looked 
as if their conflicts might fatally delay the produc- 
tion of the machines. There seemed no way of har- 
monizing things, but Judge Crisp and others outlined 
an arrangement under which all the patents are 
pooled and every patentee will get his share. This 
will speed up airplane building wonderfully. It was 
«a common sense thing for the patentees to do, but 
one can hardly conceive of their doing it save under 
pressure of war needs. They would have gone to 
law about it and lost time and money. IT saw Dr. 
George W. Cale of the Frisco hospital, St. Louis. 
on his way to a meeting of the Council of National 
Defense, to help ‘that body in the mobilization of 
tle country’s physicians and surgeons. And Robert 
S. Brookings, president of our Washington Uni- 
versity, is on the war board’s purchasing committee. 
He is an expert, having built up the huge Samuel 
Cupples Woodenware company into national pre- 
eminence. 


Sam Gompers of the council of defence is doing 
a great work in getting things shaped up to prevent 
any extensive serious conflict between employers 
end employes. Exactly how he’s doing it I don’t 
know, but he’s getting it done. I can see how he'll 
have a lot of help from the rich man’s side from 
Elihu Root, since Root has been learning the work- 
ers’ side of the situation from James Duncan, his 
associate on the mission to Russia. Duncan is a 
big, brawny, shrewd, Scotch granite-cutter. He edits 
that union’s journal. He has come back from Rus- 
sia with a full knowledge of what the IT. W. W. are 
doing in this country. It is the I. W. W. that is 
fomenting most of the labor trouble we are now 
having. They want the sort of thing that prevails 
in Russia. Duncan sees that this won’t get labor 
anywhere. Gompers and Duncan are having nothing 
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te do with peace conferences at Stockholm or else- 
where, for peace conferences just now are of pro- 
German instigation and they have a tendency to 
work toward peace strikes in England, France and 
this country as they have in Russia. Gompers is 


Arthur Henderson. 


with Lloyd-George as against 
\t Washington there is a big white structure 
It is as busy as the 
war or navy departments in the war. 
From this building emanate the ideas that are work- 


known as the Labor building. 
relation to 


ing out to settle such troubles as those over wages 
unionism in building the army 
Labor Wilson is a strong union man 


and cantonments. 
Secretary of 
and has influence with organized labor that is might- 
The assistant 
Freeland Post, 


ily helpful in the present. situation. 
secretary of Mr. 
erstwhile editor of The Public. 
omist, Was an associate of Henry George when the 
prophet of San Francisco published The Standard. 
His article in the last two The Publi 
“Why We are at War” is a most effective justifica- 
the country’s course and it will have a 


Labor 1S Louis 


He is a noted econ- 


issues of 


tion of 
steadying effect upon wavering single tax opinion 
concerning the It will offset the pugnacious 
pacifism of Daniel Niefer, chairman of the National 


war. 
Single Tax Commission. Single taxers, by the way, 
stormed Washington last week and made a demon- 
stration in favor of heavier taxation of the privi- 
leged rich, laying especial stress upon the land value 
that escapes taxation. Mr. C. 
uniquely effective presentation of the revenue that 


H. Ingersoll made an 


a land value tax would yield, while it would at. the 
same time stimulate production. The Senate Finance 
committee came forward with an improvement on 
the House bill that will heavily inerease the taxes 
The bill calls for $2,006,970,000. 


Senator Simmons says the year’s expenditures will be 


on excess. prolits. 


$10,000,000,000,, Congressman Nitchin says the senate 
bill favors wealthy interests. There will be a fight. 
“Wheat” senators will try to have cotton taxed, be- 
cause it enters into the manufacture of explosives. 
for that. Most im- 
amendments to be offered will 


Southern senators won't stand 
portant of all the 
be that of Senator Lewis providing 


taxation of unimproved land. 


for a heavy 
He would force own- 
ers of land to plant it or pay a tax double the 
amount they pay the state in which the land lies. 
This is the idea. Of 


course the wheat senators will fight it on behalf of 


approximately single tax 


the farmers who farm the farmer. 


Soldiers, Sailors, Ships 
\mong other unique activities are the preparation 
The 


The plans 


of the plans for insuring soldiers and marines. 
bills to authorize this are in both houses. 
are elaborate, not to say intricate. The men are to 
Family allowances are to be 


In- 


demnification is provided for disabilities and pro- 


pay the premiums. 
made to dependents upon men in the service. 


Vision is made for the education and economic re- 
habilitation of the injured. It is proposed that it 
shall be compulsory upon officers and men to allot 
a minimum of $15 a month to their dependent wives 
and children. This allotment will be supplemented 
by an allowance from the government of from $5 
to $50 per month according to circumstances and 
the number of dependents. It would take more than 
Here’s the 
government going into the insurance business. An 


endeavor will be made to have it do so through the 


a MirRoR page even to condense the bill. 


‘stablished insurance companies. 


A prominent labor leader told me that the govern- 
ment had gently forced an understanding between 
the shipping interests and the seamen’s union as to 
The 


was going to kill 


general terms of employment. Seamen's act 


“as said to be unworkable. It 
American shipping. But the war helps the union 
men and they will get most of their demands. There’s 
no trouble at all now over the requirement that all 
seamen should understand English. There is no 
fear now of Chinese cheap labor. Cognate to this 


Work another board is working out a reduction of 
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the present The Allied 
ships will have to come down, and there will be an 
Allied control over the rates of ships of neutral 
The United States will have control of all 
recrudescence of 


rapacious shipping rates. 


countries. 
tonnage. Coincidently there is a 
criticism of the failure of the shipping board to get 
The new body is taking its time going 
over what was done by Goethals. Mr. Hurley and 
Admiral Capps want to know what they are doing. 
There is still friction in the board's staff, but it will 
probably be smoothed away by a batch of resigna- 
tions further down the line than the legal staff who 
have already quit. Meanwhile the government has 
begun seizing ships for transports of supplies. It 
is understood at the capital that soldiers are being 
sent over in goodly batches right along. All this is 
One wonders how the President 


to work. 


quite bewildering. 
can keep the thousandth part of it in his head, for 
everything is “up to him” finally. I don’t think Vd 
It is no easy job, even with 
There are 
bunch of 


like to be President. 
$100,000,000 to spend without accounting. 
people would like it though. I heard a 
New Yorkers at the Willard saying that wires were 
laving for the nomination of William 
Cibbs MeAdoo, the Presidents’ son-in-law, secretary 
My guess is that this is too early. 
that, if the war isn’t 


Democratic 


of the treasury. 


Another guess of mine is 


-over, Wilson will be strongly boomed for a_ third 


term, in spite of all party declarations. Mr. McAdoo 
now wants another bond issue of $9,000,000,000, and 
insists on $500,000,000 more taxes being provided for 
in the pending revenue bill. 


° 
*° 


A Brace of Kicks 

There’s a lot of antipathy to the Red Cross in- 
stitution in Washington and elsewhere. A good deal 
of it is justified. The Red Cross direction is more 
militaristic than the army. It is a law unto itself. 
A few people have taken charge of it outright and 
are whipping everybody into line. Dr. Morton Prince 
says the Red Cross is a kind of trust. A lot of petty 
Red Cross officials are telling everybody else “where 
There seems to be no governmental 
As a senator 

It is begin- 


to vet off.” 
control to speak of over Red Cross. 

said, “That machine is running wild.” 
ning to dawn upon many people that a great deal of 
the work the Red Cross is doing should be done by 
the country. Why should the ravage of war among 
men be repaired by civilians in an organization sup- 
ported by individual contributions? It is absurd. 
And things are the more 
the banker is made a brigadier-general and Taft 
the lawyer a major-general. Some of the men 
who have come to the top in the Red Cross are 
losing their heads over it. They have a vast sum 
of money to expend and it is to be hoped that 
they will show more sense in its expenditure than 
they have their recent antics. 
The people at large who gave the money won't stand 
long for some of the monkey-business of military 
titles and for the martinetry of the understrappers 
President Wilson may have 
Jut then 
get a little 
I haven't a doubt 


absurd when Davison 


shown in some of 


and whipper-snappers. 


tc “call” some of the Red Cross crowd. 


again Davison and some others may 


sense as they get into their jobs. 
they mean the best in the world. 


have made over 


What a 


the use by the ex-ambassador to Germany of the 


row some newspapers 
Kaiser’s cablegram to the President, that was never 
sent! Should Gerard have used the document as 
part of a story sold to the Public Ledger? IT don't 
think he should have done so. The cablegram didn’t 
helong to him but to the United States. It is a 


“pub. doc.” Gerard says the President authorized 
the printing of the message. If so, the President’s 
usually acute mind slipped a cog. The Kaiser’s 


pitiful attempt to excuse himself for starting the war 
should have been given out to all the papers. It 
didn’t belong to Gerard the citizen but to Gerard 
the ambassador. It is doubtful strict 
ethics the letter should have been published at all. 
The person to whom 


whether in 


The cablegram was not sent. 
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believe 


And | 


ambassadors are by custom supposed to say nothing 


it was addressed never received it. 


about their dealings with countries prior to a decla 
ration of war, until the war is over. Gerard is sup- 
Let it go at that. 
Nevertheless: his story was a big scoop for the Pub- 
lic Ledger. But if he publishes any more docu- 
ments that he came into possession of as ambassador, 
there will be a bigger row made by the newspapers. 
Calls have been made at the White for in- 
formation but none is forthcoming. 


posed to be a gentleman au fatt. 


| louse 


° 
*,° 


I See the President 
Of course the first and the last question to anyone 
who has been to Washington is “Did you see the 
President?” I did. J had just had a ride in Sen- 
ator Reed's Ford. I think that some secret minion 
of Hoover had been tampering with that car. It 
did the funniest things. It acted like an amphibian, 
had a penchant for making plunges towards the 
Potomac basin. Several times I thought the senator 
vas aiming to hit the Washington monument but 
couldn’t. It was a dark night but the monument 
was played upon by searchlights. I suppose the 
senator would have hit it in three more trials. The 
senator is a wonderful chauffeur. I sat beside him 
and we talked about the food bill. He'd talk and 
he’d start to make a gesture and he’d twist the wheel 
and the car would describe 
was very vertiginous riding. 


o. g. s. and zigzags. It 
They tell me that only 
the most daredevil aviators can be induced to ride 
with Senator Reed. I can believe it. 
thing about Hoover and the car would leap like a 
bucking broncho. Then I'd talk about affairs out 
home and the machine would go purring along most 
I liked the prestidigitatorial ambidex- 
terity of the senator at the levers. He is a marvel. 
And his Ford can grind and growl with an ugliness 
that is like unto nothing but the senator 


I'd say some- 


soothingly. 


of tone 
when he is in senatorial battle. I used to read of 
horsemen who seemed one with the steeds they rode, 
veritable centaurs. The senator and his Ford are 
I noticed that all the traffic cops turned 
their backs as we came along. It was a lovely ride 
until the lights went out front and rear. I wish I 
could paint the picture of Senator Reed exploring 
the And how gracefully he handles the 
crank when it comes to starting ’er. 


thus one. 


works. 
It was sweet 
iv the soft night air to hear him musing over the 
never heard such 
and and 
on the operatic stage. Such beautiful appassionata 
But the lights wouldn’t light and that 
was all there was to it. We followed the road care- 
fully and came out into a space where he had a 
straightaway road home. | disembarked and walked. 
The taken further but I 
felt the need of pedestrian exercise. 


mystery of the doused glims. | 


arpeggios, roulades andantes coloraturas 


likewise. 


senator would have me 


Walking along the street 1 came upon a crowd 
lined up in two parallels across the walk before 
“What’s the matter?” I asked. 


President,” the answer. I 
was vaudeville. 


theater. 
the 
The show 


Keith's 
“Waiting 
waited too. 


for was 
“He’s very 
fond of vaudeville,” “T should 
think the senate would appease his appetite in that 


said a girl near me. 


“Ts she with 
him 7” came a whisper. And 
Presently they came out—the President, 
Mrs. Wilson, a naval aid, another lady. The Presi- 
cent doffed his straw hat to the hand-clapping of 
A girl stepped forward out of the crowd 
hands with her. He smiled. I'd 
That smile rather got me. 


respect,” said a young man in answer. 
“Ves,” was the answer. 
we waited. 


the crowd. 
and he shook 
never seen him before. 
It is an engaging smile that makes adequate atone- 
He looked very tall 
palm beach suit, but very neat and 
trim. But for his smile he 
might have been the north pole. After the ladies 
he stepped in his car and was sped away, the secret 
service men following in another car. That is how 
the President. It was an advantage I had 
over him. He didn’t see me. 
a little pale, but he looked wiry-strong,. 


ment for his face in repose. 


in a linen or 


It was a hot night. 


I saw 
The President seemed 
Physiog- 











2) 


nomically | could not interpret lhim- the glimpse was 
too brie But Vl eo a good deal on that smile of 
lis. 

I went on home Next morning [| was glad to 
learn that Senator Reed had got home, too. Senator 
Weeks thinks there’d be nothing to the war if Sena- 
tor Reed would go over to Europe and drive one 
of those “tanks” against the enemy. It would put 
the foe to confusion, for they never could tell when 
Reed started for the line what part of it he would 
hit. But Weeks is of Uncle Sam's opposition. 


ae See ee 
eee ee 
se Se 


Told to Parson 


By Eden Phillpotts 
LITTLE girl came rushing into the gate o! 
the vicarage at Postbridge, Dartmoor, and it 
chanced that she met the minister himself as 
he bent in his garden and scattered lime around 
upspringing seeds. 

“These slugs would try the patience of a saint,” 
he said, hearing footsteps, and not looking up. “They 
have eaten off nearly all my young larkspurs. How 
can one tight them?” 

Then a small, breathless voice broke in upon him. 

“Please, sir, mother sent me, an’ I've runned a’most 
all the way from our cottage wiout stopping once. 
"Tis old Mr. Mundy, please. He’'m dying—so he told 
mother when her fetched him his milk this morning 

an’ he says he've got something very special to 
tell anybody as'll care to come an’ listen to it. But 
nobody don’t want to hear lis secrets in the village; 
so mother said ‘twas your job, please, an’ sent me 
for your honor.” 

“My job—yes, so it is, litthke maid. TI come at 
once. An’ they’d better send for the doctor. It isn’t 
his regular visiting day until Thursday, but probably 
it’s his job, too.” 

“Mother axed the old man that; an’ he said as he 
didn't want no doctor, nor his traade [medicine | 
neither. Ele say he’m nearly a hundred years old, 
an’ he won't be messed about with at his time of 
life, but just die easy an’ comfortable.” 

In twenty minutes the clergyman had walked a 
mile and crossed a strip of the wilderness that 
stretched round about the little hamlet on Dartmoor 
where he labored. A single cottage separated from 
the rest by wide tracts of furze and heather stood 
here, and near it lay a neglected garden, But “Gaffer” 
Mundy had long ceased to fight the moor or care 
for his plot of land, His patch of the reclaimed earth 
returned fast to primitive savagery. Brake fern 
sprouted in the potato bed; rush, heather and brier 
choked the currant bushes; fearless rabbits nibbled 
every green thing. 

“Come in, whoever you may be,” said an ancient 
voice. So the visitor obeyed and entered, to find the 
sufferer, fully dressed, sitting by a fire of peat. Noah 
Mundy was once very tall, but now his height had 
vanished and he had been long bent under his bur- 
den of years. A bald, yellow skull rose above his 
countenance, and infinite age marked his face. As 
the earth through centuries of cooling has wrinkled 
into mountains and flattened into ocean beds between 
them, so these aged features, stamped and torn with 
the fret and fever of long life, had become as a book 
whereon time had written many things for those who 
read them. Very weak was the man, and very thin. 
He was toothless and almost hairless; the scanty 
beard that fell from his chin was white, while his 
mustache had long been dyed with snuff to a lively 
yellow. His eyes remained alive, though one was 
tilmed over with an opaline haze. But from the 
other he saw clearly enough for all lis needs. He 
made it a boast that he could not write, and he could 
not read. . There was no book in his house. 

I could have wished for a man 


“Tis you, eh? 
out of your trade, but it won’t matter. I’ve got a 
thing worth telling; but mark this, I don’t care a 
button what you think of it, an’ I don’t want none 
of your bunkum an’ lies after I have told it. 


Sit 
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down in that thicky chair an’ smoke your pipe an’ 
keep cool. 


what [I be going to tell ’e happened more’n § sixty 


Jan’t no use getting excited now, for 


years ago—-afore you was born or thought about.” 

“My smoke won't trouble you?” 

“Bah! ve smoked and chewed an’ snuffed for 
more’n half a century. Um = bacey through and 
through—soaked in it, as you might say. An’ as for 
smoke, if what you tell to church be true, [shall 
have smoke, an’ fire too, afore tong. But hell’s only 
a joke to frighten females. I don’t set no store by 
A 
“Better leave that, Mr. Mundy, If you really be- 
lieve your end is near, let us be serious. Yes, [Il 
smoke my pipe. And you must feel very, very sure, 
that what you tell me is absolutely sacred, unless 
you wish it otherwise.” 

“Nought sacred about it, [ reckon—all t’other way. 
An’ as for telling, you can go an’ shout it from top 
of Bellever Tor you'm minded to. I don’t care a 
farden curse who knows it now. Wait till I'm out 


of it; then do as you please.” 


He drank a little milk, remained silent a moment 
with his eves upon the fire, and presently began to 
tell his life’s strange tale. 

“Me an’ my brother was the only children) our 
parents ever had; an’ my brother was five years 
older’n me. My father, Jonas Mundy, got money 
through a will, an’ he brought it to Dartmoor, like a 
fool, an’ rented a bit of moor from the Duchy of 
Cornwall, an’ built a farm upon it, an’ set to work 
to reclaim the land. At first he prospered, an’ Aller 
Rottom Farm, as my father called it, was a prom- 
ising place, so long as sweat of man poured out 
there without ceasing. You can see the ruins of it 
yet, for when Jonas Mundy died an’ it falled to me, 
I deft it an’ comed up here; an’ the chap as took it 
off my hands—he went bankrupt inside three year. 
‘Tis all falled to pieces now, for none tried again. 


“But that’s to overrun the matter. When I was 
fifteen an’ my brother, Jolin James, was twenty, us 
hoth falled in love with the same maid. You stare; 
but though fifteen in years, | was twenty-five in 
understanding, an’ a very oncoming youth where 
women were concerned. Nelly Baker had turned 
seventeen, an’ more than once | told her that though 
a boy of fifteen couldn't wed a maid of her age 
without making folks laugh, even if he could get a 
parson to hiteh them, vet a champ of three-an’- 
twenty might very properly take a girl of five-an’- 
twenty without the deed calling for any question. 
An’ her loved me truly enough; for though vou only 
sce a worn-out scarecrow afore you now, yet seventy 
year agone I filled the eye of more maidens than 
one, and was a bowerly youth to look upon—tall, 
straight, tough, wi’ hair so black as a crow. 


“Tohn James he never knowed that | cared a but- 
ton for Nelly. [never showed it to a living soul but 
lier by word or look; an’ she kept quiet—for fear of 
being laughed at, no doubt. Her folks were dead 
on the match with John James, an’ he pressed her 
so hard that she’d have took him but for me. He 
was a pretty fellow too—the Mundys were very 
personable as a family. Quite different, though, from 
me. Fair polled, wi’ flaxen hair, an’ terrible strong 
was John James, an’ the best wrastler on Darty- 
moor in them days. 


“Me an’ her met by appointment a week afore 
she'd got to give him a final ‘yes’ or ‘no. T mind it 
very well to this hour; an’ yet ‘tis seventy-odd years 
agone. On Hartland Tor us sat in the heather un- 
seen, an’ | put my arms around her an’ loved her, 
an’ promised to make her a happy woman. Then I 
told her what she’d got to do. First I made her 
prick her finger wi’ a thorn of the furze, an’ draw 
hlood, an’ swear afore the Living God she’d marry 
me as soon as I could make her mistress of a farm. 


“She was for joking about the matter at first, but 
I soon forced her to grow serious. She done what 
I told her, an’ since she believed in the Living God, 


I reckoned her oath would bind her fast enough. As 
for me, I laughed out of sight, for I never believed 
in nothing but myself—not even when I was a boy 
under twenty years old. Next I bade her fall out 
with John James. I put words in her mouth to say 
to lim. ‘I know the fashion of man he be—short 
an’ fiery in his temper, [| told her. ‘Be hot an’ quick 
with him. Tell him he’s not your sort, an’ never will 
be—quarrel with his color, if you like. Tell him 
he’m too pink an’ white for ’e. Say ‘tis enough that 
your own eyes be blue, an’ that you’d never wed a 
blue-eyed man. Make him angry—you ban't a wo- 
man if you don’t know how to do that. Then the 
rest be easy enough. He’ll flare an’ flae like a tar- 
barrel on Guy Fawkes Night. But he’ll trouble you 
no more, for he'm so proud as satan.’ 


“Nelly Baker took in all I said; an’ inside a week 
she'd dropped my brother. But ’twas what he done 
after that startled folks, for without a word to any 
living soul, lic vanished, like the dew: of the morn- 
ing, four-an’-twenty hours after she'd flinged him 
over. I was the last that seed him. We were work- 
ing together out ‘pon the land; an’ he was sour an’ 
crusty wi’ his trouble, an’ hadn’t a word to fling at 
me. Dimpsy light fell, an’ I went in a tool-shed to 
den my jacket an’ go home. ’Twas autumn, an’ us 
had been spreading manure upon the meadow. 


Be you coming, John James?’ I said. 


“*¥ou vo to hell,” he answered. ‘Vil come when 
yea mind to, an’ maybe | won't come at all!’ 

“So home | walked wi'out another word; an’ he 
never comed: an’ nobody ever heard a whisper about 
him again from that day to this. For a soldier he 
went, ‘twas thought; but the after history of un 
never reached nobody at Postbridge; an’ whether he 
was shot or whether he gathered glory in foreign 
parts none ‘pon Dartymoor can tell you. 


“A nine days’ wonder it was, an’ it killed) my 
mother; for John James was the apple of her eye. 
Her never cared a button for me, ‘cause I was the 
living likeness of her brother—my uncle, Silas Bond. 
They sent him to Botany Bay for burning down 
wheat stacks. A bad lot he was, no doubt: an’ a fool 
tc boot, which is worse. For he got catched an’ 
punished. An’ he deserved all he got—for letting 
fem catch him. 


“With John James out of the way, | comed to be 
a bit more important in the house, an’ when my 
mother died, father got to trust me with his money. 
As for Nelly, 


she kept so true to me as the bird to her nest—for 


1 was old for my years, you see. 


live years; an’ then I'd got to be twenty, an’ had 
saved over three hundred pound for her; an’ she was 
twenty-two. A good many chaps wanted to marry 
her: but she kept our secret close, an said ‘nay’ to 
some very snug men, an’ just waited for me an’ Aller 
Bottom Farm. 


“Then, when ld reckoned to name the day an’ take 
her so soon as | comed of age; Oliver Honeywell 
turned up from down country an’ rented that old 
tenement farm what be called Merripit. So good 
land as any “pon all Dartymoor goes with it. An’ he 
comed wi a flourish of trumpets an’ plenty of 
moncy. He was going to larn us all how to farm, 
an’ how to make money ‘pon weekdays, an’ how to 
get to heaven Sundays. 


“Rot the devil! [ see him now—a smug, sleek, 
fat, handsome, prosperous man, with the insolence 
of a spoilt cat! He'd preach in the open air of a 
Sunday, for there was no parson nor church here in 
them days. Strong as a horse—a very practical 
man—always right. Did plenty of good, as the say- 
ing goes, an’ went about like a procession, as if he 
expected angels from heaven to be waiting for him 
at every street corner with a golden crown. His 
right hand was generous, but he took very good care 
his left hand knowed it. He didn’t do his good in 
secret, nor yet hide his light under a bushel. 


‘ . . . , 
‘He was a black-haired man, wi’ scholarship an 
money behind him. He know the better-most folk. 
They called upon him, I believe, an’ axed him to 
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their houses, it was said. Tle hunted and paid money 
to help three different: packs o’ hounds. An old 


mother kept house for him. He tried to patronize 


the whole of Postbridge an’ play the squire an’ vicar 


rolled into one. Men as owed him nought an’ 
thanked him for nought pulled their hair to him. 
But there be some fools who will always touch their 
hats to a pair o’ horses. There comed to be an idea 
in people’s minds that Honeywell was a God-send, 
though if you axed them why, they generally 
couldn’t tell you. 

“An’ my Nelly falled in love with him. 

“At least she said so; though heaven knows that 
the pompous fool, for all his fine linen, weren’t a 
patch on what | was at twenty-one. Anyway, he 
comed courting her, for ’twas not known yet that me 
an’ Nelly was more’n friends; an’ then when he 
heard how we had been secretly tokened for no 
less than six years, he comed to see me with a long- 
winded lie in his mouth. An’ the lie was larded wi’ 
texts from scripture. Nelly Baker had misunderstoed 
her feelings about me, he said; her had never knowed 
what true love was till she met him; an’ he hoped 
I'd behave as honestly as he had—an’ all the rest of 
it. In fact, she’d throwed me over for him an’ his 
money an’ his high position; an’ he comed to let me 
down gently with bits from the Bible. As for her, 
she always lusted after money and property. 

“Us fought hand to hand, for | flew at him, man, 
like a dog, an’ I'd have strangled him an’ tored the 
liver out of him, but some chaps heard him howling 
au’ runned along, an’ pulled me off his throat in 
time. 

“He didn't have the law of me; but Nelly Baker 
kept out of my way afterwards, like as if | was the 
plague; an’ then six months passed an’ they was axed 
out in marriage so grand as you please at Wide- 
combe Church. 

“L only seed her one more; but after lying in wait 
for her, weeks an’ weeks, like a fox for a rabbit, it 
chanced at last that I met her one evening going 
home across the moor above Aller Bottom Farm 
‘pon the edge of the last of our fields. Then us 
had a bit of a tell. ’Twas only a fortnight afore 
she was going to marry Mr. Oliver Honeywell. 


“Tl axed her to change her mind; I spoke to her 
so gentle as a dove croons; but she was ice all 
through—cold an’ hard an’ wicked to me. Then 1 
growed savage. | noticed how mincing her’d growed 
in her speech since Honeywell had took her up. She 
was changed from a good Devon maid into a town 
miss, full o’ airs an’ graces that made me sick to 
see. Tle’d) poisoned her. 


“Do try an’ be sensible,’ she said.” ‘We were 
silly children all them years, you know, Mr. Mundy. 
You'll tind somebody much better suited to you 
than | am—really you will. Have you ever thought 
of Mary Reep now? She's prettier than T am—I am 
sure she is,’ ‘ 

“Her named the darter of William Reep, a com- 
mon laborer as worked on Honeywell's farm at ten 
shilling a week. 
quite right, too. 


The devil in me broke loose, an’ 


“We've gone up in the world of late then? ‘Twas 
always your hope and prayer to come by a bit of 
property. But ’tis a coorious thing,’ I said. ‘Do you 
know that you'm standing just where my brother 
John James stood last time ever he was seed by 
mortal cyes ?’ 

“‘What’s that to me?’ she said. ‘Let me go by, 
please, Mr. Mundy. I'm late, as it is.’ 

““He was never seed again,’ I told her. ‘’Tis a 
coorious thing to me, as you be stand’—on the same 
spot at the same time—just as he did, in the first 
shadow of night. His going, you see, made me my 
father’s heir, an’ rich enough to give you a good 
home some day.’ 

“Then her growed a thought pale an’ tried to pass 
me. 

“I went home presently; but from that hour Nelly 


), > , . 
Baker was seen no more. None ever knowed I'd 
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been the last to speak with her; an’ none ever 
pitied me. But there was a rare fuss made over 
Oliver Honeywell. He wore black for her; an’ lived 
a bachelor for five year. Then he married a widow ; 
but not till his mother died. 


“An’ that’s the story I thought would interest 
some folks.” 


The minister tapped his pipe on the hob, and 
knocked the ashes out. He cleared his throat and 
spoke. He had learned nothing that was new to 
him. 


“It is a strange story, indeed, Mr. Mundy, and I 
am interested to have heard it from your own lips. 
Rumor has not lied, for once. The tale, as you tell 
it, is substantially the same that has been handed 
down in this village for two generations. But no 
one knows that you were the last to see Nelly Baker. 
Did you ever guess what happened?” 

The old man smiled, and showed.-his empty gums. 


“No—I didn’t guess, because I knowed very well 
without guessing,” he said. “All the same I should 
have thought that you, with your mighty fine knowl- 
edge of human nature, would have guessed very 
quick. ’Twas I killed my brother—broke in the back 
of his head wi’ a pickax when he was down on one 
knee tying his bootlace. An’ me only fifteen year 
old! An’ T killed Nelly Baker—how, it don’t mat- 
ter. You'll find the dust of ’em side by side in one 
of them old ‘money pits’ ’pon Belever Tor. ’Tis 
a place that looks due east, an’ there’s a ring of 
stones a hundred yards away from it. The ‘old 
men’ buried their dead there once, I’ve heard tell. 
Break down a gert flat slab o’ granite alongside a 
white thorn tree, an’ you'll find what’s left of ’em in 
a deep hole behind. So she never comed by any 
property after all.” 


The ancient sinner’s head fell forward, but his 
eves were still open. 


After all these years! Man, man, 
make your peace! Confess your awful crime!” cried 


the clergyman. 


“Good God! 


The other answered: 


“None of that—none of that rot! I'd do the same 
this minute; an’ if there was anything that comed 
after—if I meet that damned witch in hell to-morrow 
I’d kill her over again, if her still had a body I 
could shake the life out of. Now get you gone, an’ 
let me pass in peace.” 


The reverend gentleman departed at his best speed 
but presently returned, bringing soups and cordials. 
With him there came a cottage woman who per- 
formed services for the sick. But when Mrs. Badger 
saw Noah Mundy she knew that little remained to 


do. 


“He’s gone,” she said, '“soft an’ sweet as a baby 
falls to sleep. Some soap an’ water an’ a coifin be 
all he wants now, your honor; not this here beau- 
tiful broth, nor brandy neither. So you had best 
go back along, sir, an’ send old Mother Dawe up to 
help me, if you please.” 

From The Bellman. 


@. & & &, 
of Me Oe Oe 


The Old Bookman 


CONFESSIONS OF LEARNED IGNORANCE 
By Horace Flack 


XXII. Tue SCHOOLMASTER WHo Lovep PEACE AND 
Was Nort Lert 1n It 


N the year 1641 there was a man with a mind of 
his own alive in the British Islands. He was 
using it in teaching a little school in the little 
town of Aldersgate. His grammar, “for the use of 
such, younger or elder, as are desirous without more 
trouble than needs to attain the Latin tongue’’ is 
perhaps better for that purpose than any now in use, 
and he might have satisfied himself in making it all 


he thought it should be if he had been left in peace. 
“How many things might be tolerated in peace, and 
left to conscience,” he wrote, “had we but charity 
and were it not the chief stronghold of our hypoc- 
risy to be ever judging one another.” But there 
was no peace. How could peace be possible when 
those who found the world already more than half- 
enslaved were determined that it should be brought 
wholly under “the iron yoke of an outward con- 
formity” to the worship of “the ghost of a linen 
decency ?” 


So I imagine that the voices of the class in the 
Bucolics were hushed at the call of a horseman draw- 
ing rein before the schoolhouse door. His horse 
may have been a sorry nag, and the hilt of his 
sword of dull iron, but the blade had been ground 
keen and. there was no rust on the steel cap which 
covered his close-cropped hair. Nor if the letter he 
delivered to the schoolmaster were signed “Oliver 
Cromwell” were there unnecessary flourishes to 
ornament the signature. 


However the call came, John Milton knew that it 
was an imperative call and to him. He knew his 
own mind. Never doubt it. The man with a mind 
of his own always knows it at the crisis. John 
Milton’s mind was the strongest we can know of in 
his age in England. He was called to use it on 
what was then the weaker side, against what were 
then overwhelming odds. He did not hesitate. He 
He gave up charity. He fought in 
English, in Latin, in Greek, in Hebrew, as no man 
had ever fought before in England. He was the 
brains of the commonwealth. When Cromwell 
thought how and when and where to. strike, he 
needed no more than a hundred words or so for his 
purposes. When he tried to think beyond his habits, 
his mind wandered; his words grew feebler, his 
sentences straggled in the confusion of routed cav- 
alry. But reinforced by his “Latin secretary,” John 
Milton, he had no superior in the use of language 
for defense or attack. Only, as John Milton waged 
War—a war with results reaching far beyond that of 
broadswords striking down toledos—there was little 
defense. It was attack. “Attack, and attack again, 
and always attack” is the sum of the method of 
Milton in his struggle for the foundation and per- 
petuation of the commonwealth. He is often ter- 
rible. At times as he meets on its own ground in 


gave up peace. 


the “learned languages” the ghost of a “linen de- 
When he 


was charged with using “unwashed words,” his 


” ® 
cency,” he cares nothing for decency. 


answer was that no words were foul enough to ex- 
press the foulness of the reality. 


He did not love this. He hated it. But above 
everything on earth or under it, he hated the slavery 
of the mind. In his “Areopagitica, a Speech for 
the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing to the Parlia- 
ment of England,” he had pleaded with matchless 
force for the enfranchisement of the soul, for the 
liberation of the mind. When there was no more 
time for pleading he fought. Every stroke of 
Oliver Cromwell’s Ironsides was a stroke for the 
mind of the commonwealth. And the mind of the 
commonwealth was that of John Milton. When the 
man called to strike was no longer Oliver Crom- 
well, but Richard, only then did Milton fail, and 
only then did the commonwealth fail with him. 


Then with peace lost, with all he had loved most 
taken from him, with his liberty if not his life in 
danger, shunned and banned, blind and in poverty, 
John Milton, a “monumental failure,” the greatest 
and most sublime failure of his century, immortal- 
ized his own spirit in “Paradise Lost,” as he im- 
mortalized that of his enemies and the enemies of 
the commonwealth in the eloquence of Lucifer and 
his great lords of hell. Out of his failure rose lib- 
erty in America. It can fail America and the world 
only when men cease to have and to use minds of 
Let us hope that the number of such 
will always increase and that they will always be 
left in peace. 


their own. 


Three Teachers 


By Thomas Stewart McNicoll 


From the press of the Brothers of the 
Book, Chicago, comes a thin volume of 
less than a hundred pages, on Fabriano 
handmade paper, “Walt Whitman; Yes 
terday and To-day,” by Henry Mdward 
Legler, containing a little history of the 
arrival of Walt Whitman. 
told largely by comments and criticisms 


The story 1S 


culled from many sources, and shows 
the wonderful change that took place in 
opinion since ‘Leaves of Grass” first 
crept into view in 1855. Much of the 
lunguage employed in the first chorus 
of righteous (?) indignation is almost 
unbelievable now. Such terms as “slop- 
bucket,” “entirely bestial,” “impious and 
obscene,” “crazy outbreak of conceit and 
vulgarity,” “roots like a pig,” “ithyphallic 
audacity,” “gross indecency” and the 
ike, were freely used. 


It is generally known that not one 
well-known critic or literary man, with 
the exception of Emerson, 
that a great poet had arisen in America. 
After this first outbreak had died down 
there crept a note of discernment and 


discoy ered 


wonder into the comments. A writer in 
the New York Times, 18560, asks, “What 
centaur have we here, half man and half 
beast, neighing his defiance to all the 
world? What conglomerate of thought 
is this before us, with insolence, pli- 
losophy, tenderness, blasphemy, beauty 
and gross indecency tumbling in drunken 
confusion through the pages?” Another 
critic in the Christian Spiritualist hails 
the poet as a “drunken Hercules amid 
the dainty dancers.” Notwithstanding 
Emerson’s brave championship it) was 
not until 1800 that any warm praise or 
appreciation is found in the criticism. A 
writer in the Cosmopolis of Boston in 
1860 admits that this writer, Whitman, 
does something never done before: ‘In 
his frenzy, in the fire of his inspiration 
are fused and poured together elements 
hitherto antagonistic in 
poetry: arrogance, animality, 
philosophy, humility, rowdyism, 
spirituality, laughter, tears, together with 
the most ardent and tender love, the 
most comprehensive human sympathy 
which ever radiated its divine glow 
through the pages of poems.” The first 
general recognition that a true if not a 
great poet had arrived did not come 
until after the civil war, and was brought 
about by one of the least original of 
his poems, the beautiful and tender lyric, 
“O Captain, My Captain.” According 
to this compilation the first foreign 
recognition came from Germany, where 
in 1868 the poet Freiligrath published 
a long article in his praise. Yet it is 
certain that Rossetti and Swinburne had 
praised him long ere this in England. In 
Gosse’s new “Life of Swinburne,” just 
issued from the Macmillan’s, Swinburne 
is quoted as writing in 1862 that “Leaves 
of Grass” contained “the most lovely 
and wonderful thing” he had read for 
years. 


considered 
passion, 


brag, 


This praise of Swinburne con- 
tinued into the fine sonnet where he 
hailed the American poet as a 
order of singer,” 


“new 


. . Strong-winged soul with prophetic 
Lips hot with the blood beats of song, 
With tremor of heart-strings magnetic, 
With thoughts as thunders in the sky.” 


Strange that the English bard should 


so recant the burning lines and write 
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The Suits and Dresses sketched are typical cf the unusual smartness and charm that so 
distinguish Vandervoort’s collection of Autumn models. 
originality of style, we aim to give the best obtainable materials and finest workmanship at pop- 


Wear «re 


pockets. coat and large 
$12.50 
Redin- 


$19.75 


Misses’ Shop Third Floor. 
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Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth 


Shop is fully equipped to 
|. supply the demands of 
the most precise miss 
and small woman. 


In addition to the exclusiveness and 


Suits for Fall Wear 
\n carly inspection of our Suits is urged 
as we are prepared to show vou a wonderful 
assortment at prices from 
The “Koppo Suit” is a suit of serge with plaited 


practical and dressy— a suit that may be 
where and by anyone. 


collar with overlay of velvet—both 
worn any- 
Price, $29.75 


The “Selby Simpson” Suit is a 
model and a copy 
of the best quality of serge. 


OR the Fall Fashion 
Festival our Misses’ 


$29.75 to $67.50 


strictly tailored 
very high-class suit—made 
Price, $25.00 


of a 








the foul injustice of ‘under the clumsy, 
dirty paws of a harper whose plectrum 
is a muck rake,” and “Mr. Whitman’s 
Eve is a drunken apple woman, inde- 
cently sprawling in the slush and gar- 
hage,” ete. Gosse admits this as a “sorry 
recantation” but throws no light upon it. 
In another place he, Gosse, does seek to 
account for Swinburne’s reversal of 
judgment upon Whistler by the later in- 
fluence of Watts-Dunton and this may 
also extend to Whitman. Among the 
authors and critics quoted in this vol- 
ume in praise of the good gray poct, 
are Robert Louis Stevenson, Robert 
Buchanan, William Watson, Joaquin 
Miller, Hamlin Garland, Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman. Of these, that of Joaquin 
Miller is best, the strong lines calling: 
“O Titan soul ascend your starry steep! 
What though thy sounding song be 
roughly set? 
larnassus’ self is 
thy thought, 
The golden ore, the gems that few for- 
get. 
In time the 
wrought; 
Stand thou alone, and fixed as destiny, 
-An imaged god that lifts above all 
hate.” 


rough! Giive thou 


tinsel jewel will be 


It would have helped this interesting 
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little history to have culled some tribute 
from the poet's lirst and greatest woman 
champion, the able Englishwoman, Ann 
Gilcrist. Hler article on Whitman in 
the Kadical in 1870 was hailed by Whit 
man and his friends as the finest and 
fullest appreciation uttered up to that 
time. Whitman wrote to Rossetti about 
it and said, “Nothing in my life or my 
literary fortune has brought me more 
comfort and support every way, nothing 
spiritually soothed me as the 


has sO 


warm appreciation and friendship of 
that true, full grown, 


Gajlcrist found in Old Walt the “pioneer 


woman.” Mrs 


of a new world Iiterature of democ- 


racy. His message was a personal one, 
as if “he had found out the real mean- 
found an 


humanity and unre- 


faith in all that is, and in the 


ing of 


stricted 
issues Of all that happens, bursts forth 


Phone, Lindell 3264 


RUGS 


Cleanest and Best Work Done inthe City 


—_ a 


which is the 
rapture of the hallelujah sent from all 


that breathes and is.” 


triumphantly into song, 


7 
oe 
° 


A reviewer of some of Tagore’s fe 
cent books in the current Metropolitan 


says: 


“He can sing like a maiden, or croon 
like a nurse, 
Or prettily urge you, if earthly, & 
soar, : 
But when I hear him—well, I feel hi 
charm 
But it cloys— 
He’s so gentle, 
No ring to his step. : 
I say to myself, is there none he would 
harm? 
f ask myself, 
“pnep,’ 
This i ct a place full of crashes and 
ars, 
We ae going right now through the 
blackest of Wars, 


where is the gentleman’ 


’ 
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And considering the foeman we're out 


to subdue, 
It's no longer enough to be tender and 
true.” 

If this critic who would have Tagore 
and Kipling rolled into one will read 
the latest book 
(Macmillan, New York), a collection of 


Tagore “Personality” 
essays, he will find a good deal of plain, 
practical sense, and something more, 
even though he may not find the strenu- 
osity he craves. He will find something 
which the strenuous, practical man sel- 
has, a_ third 
a sky to Tagore’s length and breadth. 
To illustrate: The 


sav of Art, as Tagore does, that it is “the 


dom dimension—there is 


practical man can 
product of man’s surplus emotional en- 
ergy not needed in actual self-preserva- 
tion,” and “the world is to us what we 
make it by our emotions, and when our 
heart is fully awakened by some great 
seek to ourselves 
But 
what merely practical man could say 
this: “In Art the person in us is send- 


emotion we 
for the very sake of expression.” 


express 


ing its answer to the Supreme Person 
who reveals Himself to us in a world 
of endless beauty across the lightless 


vorld of facts.” 

In cach of the essays that go to make 
up this “What is Art?” “The 
World of Personality,” “Second Birth,” 
“My School” and “Woman,” the same 


hook : 


kind of quotations can be made, some 
of plain practical sense, and then those 
others which soar up to the very highest. 
Take this from the “World of 


sonality :” “The wisdom of living is in 


Per- 


that which gives you the power to give 
it up. Do your work, but let not your 
work cling to you. For the work ex- 
presses your life so long as it flows, but 
when it clings, then it impedes, then it 
shows not the life, but itself. Life 
is here to express the eternal in us. If 
our 
infinite either by slothfulness or by pas- 
sionate pursuit of things that have no 
freedom of greatness in them, then like 


we smother consciousness of the 


the fruit whose seed has become dead, 
we go back into primal gloom in the 
realm of the unformed. Life is 
petual creating; it has its truth when it 
outgrows itself in the infinite. But when 


per- 


it stops and accumulates and turns back 
to itself, when it has lost its outlook 


upon the beyond, then it must die.” 


Tagore gives an interesting account of 
his school at Bolpur, how he came to 
start it and some of the ideals which it 
seeks to realize. Because poverty and 
simplicity and direct contact with na- 
ture have always been the best teachers 
for man, he believes and practices to- 
ward these conditions. No compulsion 
is used, the need to know precedes the 
attempt to teach. 


Part in governing themselves. 


His boys have a large 


In the thoughts on woman the great 
Indian adyances a new reason for this 
war and other great wars as well: Our 
Civilization is almost exclusively mascu- 
line; its creations are merely towers of 
Babel that dare to defy a proper foun- 
dation, and so must either topple down 
or be overthrown by just such wars, At 
Present, for instance, men are seeing the 
absurdity of a civilization based upon 
nationalism, that is, on economics and 
Politics and its consequent militarism. 
Men have heen losing their freedom and 
their humanity in order to fit themselves 


for vac St . . wuna.¢ 
for vast mechanical organizations, This 











would not be so if woman had her 
proper place; rather, our civilization 
would have more of world-wide social 


co-operation and spiritual ideals of rec- 
iprocity instead of political competition 
and exploitation. 


ote 
. 


Fresh from reading about Tagore’s 
school in far away Bolpur, I turned to 
see what latest 
in our own land had to offer in the way 
of reform or new ideas, “The Vitalized 
School” by Francis B. Pearson (Mac- 
millan, New York). The American 
agrees with the Indian seer that educa- 
tion is more than a process of fitting 
for life. He says “In teaching school 
the subject matter with which we have 
to do is life—nothing more and nothing 
We may call it history or mathe- 
matics, or literature or psychology, but 
it still remains true that life is the real 
He also 
agrees that each pupil has a right to 
individuality, and should 


one of the authorities 


less. 


objective of all our activities.” 
his inherent 
not be compelled. “The school should 
not only begin where the boy is, but 
should begin its work upon what he is. 
Ile also agrees in giving a far larger 
share of the actual work to the pupil, 
and herein exhibits about the only wide 
departure from present methods he has 
This is the vitalized 
tion, where the class forms itself into 
a committee of the whole with one of 
its own members as chairman, and maps 
out and does its work in its own way. 
The teacher is only a consulting au- 
thority or wiser expert to be used when 


” 


to offer. recita- 


needed. 


Differing from Tagore who discards 
all the 
buildings and great libraries to embrace 
poverty and simplicity far away from the 
Pearson uses the in- 
True he paints 
a picture of his vitalized school where 
everything from the plans of the build- 
ings, the lighting, seating, shall be done 
not from an architect’s dream of beauty 
but upon the necessities of the pupils’ 


clumsy machinery, the costly 


cities, Professor 


strumentalities at hand. 


best welfare. This ideal embraces the 
“teachers who are too truly cultured, 
and the pupils too well trained ever to 
exploit themselves, their school or their 
work.” It also extends to the pictures, 
the statuary, the fittings, which must be 
of the best and show themselves with- 
out exploitation. To teachers and pupils 
in this ideal school it would seem a mark 
of ill breeding to expatiate upon their 
own — things. Anything approaching 

discordant 
this 
it represents the American ideal that is 
to be. 


braggadocio would prove a 


note in this school, and in respect 


* .¢ 1¢ 
oe ee ee 
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Otis Skinner narrates an incident in 
support of the idea that the poetic spirit 
is sometimes contagious. A Shake- 
spearean company was rehearsing for 
an open-air production of “As You 
Like It” near Boston, and the gar- 
den wherein they were to play was 


overlooked by a rising brick edifice. As 
the players recited their lines, the work- 
One 


afternoon, during a silent pause in the 


men continued to lay their bricks. 


rehearsal, the players were startled to 
hear a voice from the building exclaim 
gravity: “I prithee, 
brick.”—Argo- 


with the utmost 


malapert, pass me yon 


naut, 
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HE advance guard of fashionable Suits and Dresses 
for the coming season has arrived and more are com- 
ing every day—soon the great hosts will be here. 


Serge and Satin Dresses, a 
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Very clever models, in both { il 


cloth and satin, and 


tions. These are distinctive gar- 
ments and are, for the most part, f 
and 


trimmed with braid 


broidery. 


Stunning New Suits, 
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ions; the coats are mostly in 
three-quarter length, while the | 
skirts are designed along new | 
and attractive lines. ‘The trim- \)s | 
mings are of embroidery, stitch- ! 
ing and the effective use of furs. 
Third Floor 

e + | 
Our Tailoring Department ) | 

In charge of Mr. and Mrs. A. Brandt, | 
is ready for the fall season. ‘The authentic fall | | 


modes are now displayed and a complete line of 


| materials is shown. 


| We will give our annual discount on orders for 
Suits or Coats during August. 
made at customer’s convenience. 


Stix.BaevaTuller — 


GRAND-LEADER 


SIXTH -WASHINGTON-SEVENTH & LUCAS 


St. Louis’ Leading Line 


A German who seemingly has never 


found anything in this country that is 
not inferior to the similar thing in Ger- 
many, was recently asked if there were 
anything at all here that is not inferior. 
“eS: 


Germany, 


He promptly answered: your 


shoes. There is nothing in 
much less any other country of Iurope, 
that with the American 


shoe.” 


will compare 
This is the verdict of every Eu- 


ropean who comes to this country. He 


is at once struck with the grace and 
goodness of the American shoe. In the 


first place, it is made to fit the human 
foot. 
in the way it should be. 


Then it is finished inside and out 
The leading in- 


dustry of St. Louis is shoes. It is esti- 
mated that St. Louis in 1916 shipped 
$85,000,000 worth of shoes. And_ the 


leading representative of the industry 
here is the International Shoe company, 
which consists of three great units and 
maintains twenty-four factories. These 
scattered all around St. 
Washington, Hannibal, 


factories are 


Louis and at 


Delivery will be 


Fourth Floor 








Mexico, Cape Girardeau, De Soto, St. 
Charles, Hermann, Kirksville and Jeffer- 


son City in Missouri; in Illinois at 
Belleville, Chester, Springfield, and 
Jerseyville. These factories occupy a 


floor space of 1,961,508 feet, or, to put 
it in a form that is more easily visual- 
ized, if thrown into one building twenty- 
feet 
exactly fifteen miles long. 


live wide, it would have to be 
The capacity 
of the factories is 85,000 pairs a day 
Interna- 
actually turning 60,000 


This means 6,000 pairs 


time the 
out 


and at the present 
tional is 
pairs per day. 
per hour, 100 pairs per minute or near- 
ly two pairs of shoes with every tick of 
the clock. A pair of shoes will average 
about length. If 
placed heel to toe in a line, a day’s out- 
put would make a 5,113 
long, spanning the distance from 
to San Francisco, with enough left over 
to reach back to St. Louis. 


eighteen inches in 


string miles 


soston 


Roberts, Johnson & Rand, the largest 
of the selling 
sales for the first eight months of 1917 


units, shows a gain in 


. . 4 - 
over the corresponding period of the 





Peters 


$2 S1( ) 238 63: 


Shoe CO.;, 22,072,720. Friedman 
Shell Shoe Co., $1,195,617.09—a grand 
total of S&F 18,584.02 

But to return to the conerete example 


that illustrates forcibly the advantages 
of St. Louis as a manufacturing center: 
The International is a highly specialized 
organization and more than 35,000 people 
wr indirectly interested in it, 


the 


are directly 
Not all the 


completed 


factories manufacture 


shoe There are fourteen 


auxiliary factories, each of which has 


its particular work to do. 


International 
field 
It means to manufacture shoes from the 
hides. To that end it 
a tract of ground at Wood 
nois, near the Standard Oil works, and 


this the 
the 


In addition to 


has recently entered tanning 


raw has bought 
River, Hh 


there has already erected one of the big 
units of the four it intends to build, not 
build- 


ings, Which when completed, the Inter 


to mention numerous subsidiary 


national claims, will be the biegest tan 


nery in the world. 


o%e ote fe 
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Letters From the People 
A Plea for Small Books 


Girard, Ga., Aug. 7, 1917. 
Iedtior of RKeedy’s Mirror: 
Will you please see that Mr. Horace 


Flack puts his Old Bookman essays into 
a small volume suitable for slipping un- 
der my pillow or into pocket for refresh- 
ment by day and night? Such a volume 


cherished as) are cherished 


Book of 


would be 
Friendship,” “Dixie 
What is sa 


sweet 


“Cicero's 
Book of Days” and others. 


juicy, milky and spiced) makes 


food for worn nrind. 


Just here T would make a plea’ for 
little books. Vo read Jonah, after Hor 
ace Flack, I must perforce take the 
unabridged volume that was bestowed 
as a prize long ago when a Sunday 
school devotee, and which was read 


through according to my father’s annual 


schedule of two chapters a day and 


three on Sunday: read through, once, | 
confess, with no recurrence to a schedule 

but simply recurring now and then to 
passages that attract, which are looked 
up in the 
illuminating texts pencilled on the fly- 


unabridged: as were those 
of the trenches found 
late 


ally—Raymond Lodge. 


leaf of the book 


in the kit of our young British 


The Apocrypha, 
hecoming some time past the most de- 
sirable of literature to me, and. being 
contined as T am to old book collection, 
gleaned from family bible 
lift—a 


tiquity an hundred years in print. It 


it must be 


too heavy to leather-bound an- 
is taxing even when entranced by Esdras 
and Uriel. How desirable would be a 
volume containing 
Esdras! And another en- 


Words of Zorababel 


small the psychical 
research of 


titled “The Brave 


on Wine, Women and Truth.’ And 
again “Judith, Who Spake Words of 
Wisdom and Did the Deed Herself.” 


(Did any other woman ever do both?) 
What “pillars” by day and night might 
we have in the flaming words of Beauty 
and Mystic Message! 


Furthermore, should some opulent 


publisher rise up to meet this demand for 


little classics, let us stipulate that they 
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he August Sale of Furs © 


Offers Many Extraordt- 
nary Opportunities | 
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Merchandise 
in Missouri 


How | 
abominate having my poets and prophets 
all cluttered up with editor's notes! Who 
wants to be annoyed by what Holmes 
thought of Randall? Or 
didn't think of Poe? The only perfect 
editor of classic verse I can now 
the Mason Rowland in 


“loems” by Frank O. 


he plain of print and unedited. 


what Lowell 
recall 


was late Kate 


her Ticknor 
(1879). 

Paul FH. 
Then we 
clear-cut, jewelled thought unmarred by 
impertinence of note or comment. It is 
the finest literary gem-setting 
craft. Of course the book is out of 
The editor, for other tineness in 
learning, from William = and 
Mary College the degree of Doctor of 
Laws, the only woman to be so honored. 
Most worthy of the honorable note was 
the guarding from editing pen a casket 
of Ticknor’s exquisite poesy in letter- 
restraint and 
Ei). 
To quote from the Old Book 


There is introductory notice by 


Hayne—sympathetic enough. 


are beatified in finding each 


art in 


print. 
received 


perfect text: a feat in 


taste to be commended to other 
editors. 
man, “The first principle of power, as it 


becomes grace, is restraint.” 

One more plea for such little books: 
How priceless might they be for our 
soldier boy’s kit! 


Howard MERIWETHER Lovett, 






Largest Distributors of 


or the West, | 


months from now. 


rectly styled for the coming season's wear. 


UST a little anticipation on vour part will net you 
savines that will be impossible to secure in a few 


very fur piece in this sale is cor- 


The pelts 


used in their making are among the best obtainable. 


There are luxurious coats fashioned by the most 


skillful furriers in’ America. ‘Phe sets and individual | 

pieces are splendidly made in so many styles that it 

should be extremely easy to make a satisfactory choice. 
| 
| 
| 


Kurs purchased at this sale will be stored in our fur 


vaults free until October 1, 


Charge customers may make their selection now, | 


and the charge will be entered on the October statement. 


mu later. } 


On payment of 20 per cent we will set aside any fur 


you may choose, the balance to be paid October 1. | 
- - 1} 
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We Give Eagle Stamps 
Retail 


—Few Restricted 


At the Grand 


The leading feature of next week's 
vaudeville bill at the Grand Opera 
House, starting Monday, will be Al 
White and company in a_ sensational 
sketch entitled “The Answer.” Other 
fine attractions will be Jones and Syl- 
vester in “The Two Drummers:” the 


Vernon Five presenting “Super-Jazz;’ 


Connelly sisters, singing and dancing 
comediennes; Sol and 
“The Train Announcer ;” Claudie Tracey 
in songs; Frank Ward, a somewhat 
different comedian; Hayes and k'lves, 
with dainty songs and dances; George 
Schindler, harmonica virtuoso; the latest 


Keystone comedies and the Universal 


Leslie Berns, 


animated weekly showing interesting 
events throughout the world. 
ote ote oko 


oe ¢ 


Howard—Do you believe in signs? 
Coward—Well, I don’t know! The fire 


alarm went off three times while the 
minister was preaching Wildways’ fu- 
neral sermon.—Life. 

fe ofe ote 


An Irishman, passing a shop where a 
notice was displayed saying that every- 
thing was sold by the yard, thought he 
would play a joke on the shopman, so he 
entered the shop and asked for a yard 


and 
Books for $2 in Cash or $2.50 in Merchandise 
Articles Execepted. 


Third Floor 


ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUS'T, SIXTHLE AND SEVENTH, 


Redeem Full 


of milk. The shopman, not in the least 
taken aback, dipped his fingers in a 
bowl of milk and drew a line a yard 
long on the counter. Pat, not wishing 
te be caught in his own trap, asked the 
the shopman. 

“Roll it up: 


price. “Sixpence,” said 
“All right, sorr,” said Pat. 
I'll take it.’— Argonaut. 
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Mother—The teacher complains you 


have not had a correct lesson for a 
month; why is it? 
Son—She always kisses me when | 
vet them right.—Puck. 
sho ofe of 


Billjim-— An’ what would you do if | 
kissed you? 

Annetle—I would call gran’mere. Poot 
gran’mere! She ‘as been quite deaf since 
ze last bombardment.—Liverpool Post. 


* « J 
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“Do you like your’ new _ sistef, 
Tommy?” “Oh, yes,” replied Tommy, 


“she’s all right, but there’s a lot of 





things we needed more.”—New York 
Times. 
ote ote e 
Wife—I was outspoken in my sent 


ments at the club to-day. 
Husband—I can’t believe it! Who out- 
spoke you?—Town Topics. 
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A Song of Hate 


By Dorothy Rothschild 

/ hate Relatives, 

They cramp my style. 

There are Aunts. 

yen the best of us have them. 

They are always dropping in for little 
visits. 

\nd when you ask them to stay, 


They take it: seriously. 


They never fail to tell you how badly 
you look ; 

And they relate little anecdotes 

vpout friends of theirs who went into 


Declines, 

Their conversation consists entirely of 
Insides ; 

They are never out of a Critical Con- 
dition. 

They are always posing for X-Ray por 
traits 

Of parts of their anatomy with names 
like parlor-ears. 

They say the doctor tells them 

That they have only one chance in a 
hundred,— 


The odds aren’t big enough. 


‘Then there are In-Laws, 

The Necessary l[vils of Matrimony. 

The only things they don’t say about 
you 

Are the ones they can’t pronounce. 

No matter what you do, 

They know a better way to do it. 

They are eternally searching your house 
for dust; 

li they can’t find any, 

It is a wasted day. 

They are always getting their feeling 
hurt 

So that they can go around with mar- 
tvred expressions 

\nd say that you will appreciate them 
when they're gone—- 

You certainly will. 


There are Nephews; 
They are the lowest form of animal life. 
They are forever saying bright things 

that 


And there is no known force can 
keep them 

From reciting little pieecs about Our 
Flag, 

They have the real Keystone sense of 
humor— 

They are alw avs firing things off in your 
ear, 

Or pulling away the chair you are about 
to sit on. 

Whenever you are striving to impress 
anyone, 

They always appear 

And try out the new words they learned 
from the ice-man— 

I wish the government would draft all 


males under ten! 


And then there are Husbands; 

The White Woman’s Burden. 

Chey never notice when you wear any- 

thing new— 

You have to point it out. 

lhey tell you about the deal they put 
through, 

Or the approach they made, 

And you are supposed to get all worked 

7 up. 

They are always hanging around outside 

your door, 





And they are incessantly 


pulling 
watches, 

And saying, “Aren’t you dressed yet?’ 

They were never known to be wrong; 

Iverything is always your fault. 


And whenever you go out to have a 


good time, 
You always meet them— 
1 wish to would 


Heaven somebody 


alienate their affections. 


/ hate Relatives, 
They cramp ary style. 
—From Vanity Fair. 
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Marts and Money 


They have a tedious, narrow market 
on the New York stock exchange. Quo- 
tations are weak; they sag most of the 
time. Recurrent recoveries, amounting 
to three to seven points, are without 


real signilicance. They evoke enlarged 


offerings, as a rule. Vraders are dis- 
trustful—exceptionally so. They are 
afraid to commit themselves on either 


side. Many of them have been badly 


whipsawed in recent weeks. They found 


it much easier to lose than to make 


money. Bull dope is at a heavy dis- 
count, 
come from parties supposed to possess 
Washine- 


There is intense 


even if it is claimed to have 
a superior sort of knowledge. 
ton is the bete noire. 
dislike all 


proliteering, 


of schemes antagonistic to 
Hoover's first official pro- 
nunciamento resulted in a sharp break 
in prices. Severe displeasure is voiced, 
also, with regard to the probable com- 
mandeering of ships, mines and plants. 
To say nothing of taxation laws, which, 
so we are told, quite extinguish all hopes 
of another bull market 
fore the termination of the war. What’s 
the use buying stocks, or 


boisterous be- 


expecting a 
substantial recovery? ask the pessimists. 


The market is confronted with more 
and greater uncertainties than it ever 
has been. Attention was called a few 


days ago to some remarkably optimistic 
words from a prominent Chicago bank- 
Ile predicted a 

nation-wide prosperity. 


period of 
Wall 
eloomy fellows sneered at his cheerful 
They declared it bunk. In 
their turn, they pointed out that the 
Studebaker corporation had just seen fit 
to lower its annual dividend rate 


er. great 


street's 


utterances, 


from 
10 to 4 per cent, and that another cor- 
poration, engaged in the making of auto- 
mobile parts, had gone into the hands of 
like these tell 
Why did the 


Studebaker directors cut their dividend 2 


receivers. Happenings 


the tale, they imsisted. 
Because, as their official announcement 
reads, “of the uncertainties of the future 
and the consequent necessity of consery- 
Pre- 
cisely what could have been expected in 
view of latest 
tional capital. 
other announcements of a similar char 


ing working capital.” Quite so. 


occurrences at the na 
There will be numerous 
acter in the next six months. Corpora- 
tions have to adjust themselves to the 
new orientation in politics and business. 
You see the point, don’t you? Then try 
all) the 
strikes from one end of the country to 


to consider labor unrest and 


the other. Some important mining com 
panies have not earned a cent since the 
Does news like this fu 


bull 


first of June. 


nish ineentives for speculation ? 
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Salary Preserves and 


How to Make Them 


Your wife or mother is busy 
these days preserving fruits and 
vegetables for the Fall and 
Winter. 


























Are you adopting the policy of 
‘Sensible Saving”? 


Are not small extravazances 
getting dollars-from you that 
could be far better preserved in 
a Mercantile Savings Account? 


Be as patriotic as the women 
folks! Start your financial pre- 
serves today—a Mercantile Sav- 
ings Account—and add some- 
thing each pay day. 


Mercantile Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System — U.S. Government Protection 


EIGHTH AND LOCUST 
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“Saving for Investment” 


What do you do with your surplus funds when they 
pass the $500 mark? 

Have you studied the difference between investing in 
enterprises, ownerships and obligations? 

How do you choose between good bonds and others? 

The writer of “Saving for Investment” has 
deavored to answer these questions. Ilis answers may 
interest you. A copy of the booklet is yours on request. 


cn- 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 
FOURTH and PINE 





ITardly. What did you say? Never sell stock. They ought to consult alienists. 
stocks on strike reports? Say, forget Steel common is a sale every time it 
that. These are extraordinary times. rallies five or six points. Same with 


Bethle- 
The price of the 


Steel and 


B shares. 


Bethlehem 
hem Steel 
latter has broken forty points since last 


Many things that used to hold good be- common 
fore the war have already been thrown 
aside. Look at that copper market. Had 


a nice little advance recently, but is now June; still pays 10 per cent. Schwab's 


falling back again, Electrolytic is quoted corporation intends to raise fresh capital 
Was as high 
as 37 cents some months since. 


by issuing new stock; so it’s said at the 
There are hints, also, that it 


at 20 to 27 cents a pound. 


There’s moment. 


no reason for believing that the Ana- refuses to fill a contract for the gov- 
conda, Utah, Inspiration, Miami and ernment because the price stipulated 
Kennecott will be able to continue their shows no prolits. See this telegram? 
tine dividend rates in case the metal’s States that representatives of big busi- 
value declines to 22 cents or less. Grow- ness now in Washington are putting 
ing realization of this fully accounts up a stiffer attitude towards the gov- 
for the receding quotations for the | ernment’s various projects about price- 
shares of these and other copper com fixing and commandeering. Now don’t 
panies, As for United States Steel laugh! Poor fellows. They seemingly 


common—well, yeu have seen the quar- don’t know what’s going to happen to 


‘orn before long. They don’t understand 
that 


less it pursues exactly such policies as 


terly report and the statement for July, 
The latter 
contraction 


disclosed the nation cannot win the war un 
(500,000 
Some chaps 


150 for the 


have vou not? 
material 
unfilled 


keep talking of 


another 


. . . “ . ‘ 
tons) in business. are being made effective by the govern 


a price of ment. No use complaining or resisting 





co 


It is a question of putting up oO! falling 
down. 
motor stocks 


Studebaker 


Did you watch those 

lately? Some breaks, eh? 
common down to 52; was worth 190 two 
years ago. Maxwell common down to 
29, against 99 in September, 1916. Gen- 
eral Motors common rated at 105, against 
146 last January. It’s supposed to bea 
12 per cent stock; safe to bet that the 
dividend will be reduced to 7 per cent 
soon. These motor and all other cor 
porations are seriously and increasingly 
disadvantaged by high costs of labor and 
material. On top of this, they cannot 
borrow money except at such rates as 
are calculated to hurt their finances for 
years to come. Bonds are not popular. 
Why, even the Great Northern Railroad 
Co. had to float 
rather hard terms. 
don’t you think so? 
for railroad stocks are considered firm. 
But are they, really? I doubt it. St. 
Paul common quickly dropped five points 
when some parties began to unload some 
large blocks of the Canadian 
Pacific indicates a loss of four points. 
The principal thing in favor of this class 
their quotations 


short-term notes on 
Significance to that, 
The quotations 


stock. 


of certificates is that 
are so low that most owners refuse to 
sell. But this does not necessarily im- 
ply that further depreciation might not 
be witnessed. These are peculiar times. 

The money market is tending upward 
again, as a result of reports from Wash- 
ington that another $3,000,000,000 loan 
is being prepared for flotation in No- 
vember. Moreover, the New York banks 
and trust companies report a decrease 
of $96,000,000 in excess reserves, the 
total of which stands at $72,035,000. It 
is manifest that the banking institutions 
cannot provide much assistance to the 
stock exchange community. They have 
better and higher uses for their funds, 
and should have for some time to come. 
Call loans advanced to 4 per cent the 
Shall not be surprised to see 
Time loans 
Bank- 


other day. 
a 7 per cent rate by and by. 
are rated at 41% to 5 per cent. 
being concentrated 
The amount of 


ing resources are 
for national purposes. 
federal reserve notes is uninterruptedly 
increasing. This financial mobilization 
is supported by over $2,000,000,000 gold 
It accounts for the with 
which the government regards shipments 
of gold to foreign countries, to Japan 
and Spain especially. 


displeasure 


The latest crop report of the depart- 
ment of agriculture was disappointing 
as to wheat production, which was esti- 
mated at 653,000,000 bushels. The fig- 
ures bearing upon corn and oats returns 
were very favorable, however. They 
were 3,191,000,000 and 1,456,000,000, re- 
spectively. The production of white po- 
tatoes was estimated at 467,000,000 bush- 
els—a new high record. It surpasses 
the previous maximum set in 1912 by 
almost 50,000,000. Hoover declared. in 
his first edict that the United States 
will have to furnish 225,000,000 bushels 
of wheat to allied countries. Since un- 
der ordinary conditions we ourselves 
would have to use not less than 575,000,- 
000, it is plain that Hoover will have 
to exhibit marvelous cleverness if he 
truly intends to carry out his program 
He declared that last year’s 
80,000,000 bushels. 


of exports. 


exports were only 


There’s nothing of special interest to be 
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said in regard to grain quotations. They 
are not reflective, obviously, of natural 


conditions, It is quite probable that 


eventually, in the event of indetinite 
prolongation of the conflict, all specula 
tion in grain and even in cotton may 
be stopped by the government. 

There’s flattering gossip with respect 
to the shares of the Missouri Pacific 
and Southern Railway companies. It is 
based on splendid earnings. The com 
mon stock of the first-named company 
touched 3334 lately, a new top notch for 
the present upward movement; that of 
the latter company adyanced to 29!, 
The respective high records in 1916 were 
38'4 and 3034. If these were normal 
times, Missouri Pacific common would 
be quoted at not less than 60) and 
Southern common at not less than 50. 
For hoth properties report about 7 to 
9 per cent earned on their common 
shares after deduction of the fixed 5 
per cent on the preferred. 

% 
Finance tin St. Louts 


On the local stock exchange business 
continues quite lively and interesting. 


There seems to be an unappeasable 
demand for some of the popular indus- 
trials. This, in utter disregard of the 


extensive improvement in prices that 


already has been recorded. St. Louis 
speculators are irredeemable optimists, 
apparently. Not even the depressed con- 
dition of Wall 
dampen their ardor in important degree. 
Of late, Hamilton-Brown Shoe proved 
Its quotation ad- 


things in street can 


an especial favorite. 
vanced about ten points; the total of 
sales was one hundred and sixty shares. 
The present price of 144 compares with 
a low point of 100 in 1916. There is 
$4,000,000 Certain-teed 
Products common is worth 51 at the 
moment. Nearly four hundred shares 
were transferred in the past week. The 
common stock of the Ely-Walker D. G. 
Co. drew some attention by rising from 
110 to 115, on sales of one hundred 
It could be bought 
Twenty-live of the 


outstanding. 


and forty shares. 
at 85 last January. 
second preferred brought 84.50, the pre- 
vious figure. National Candy common 
scored an advance to 38 the other day, 
but heavy profit-taking caused a_ re- 
lapse to 34.50, a level denoting a de- 
cline of $1.50 from the previous price. 
Ten shares of St. Louis Screw stock 
were sold at 230; twenty International 
Shoe preferred at 110; twenty-five of 
the common at 97; ten Rice-Stix D. G. 
first preferred at 111.75; fifteen Wagner 
I‘lectric at 200; fifteen St. Louis Cotton 
Compress at 44; $3,000 Independent 
breweries Os at 47 and twenty-five Chi- 
cago Railway Equipment at 109. 

Street railway issues did not come in 
for much consideration. Of United Rail- 
ways 4s, $13,000 were transferred at 
61.25 to 61.50; of St. Louis & Subur- 
ban general 5s, $7,000 at 69 to 70.25. 
United Railways preferred was taken at 
22 to 23. One hundred and seventy 
shares were disposed of. 

No changes of striking interest can 
be noted in the prices of banking stocks. 
Seventy-five Bank of Commerce were 
marketed at 116.50 to 117. There are 
no reliable signs of a real revival in 
the inquiry for this class of certificates 
in the next month or two. Local quo- 


tations for loans are virtually un- 














The Golden 





A 


Toule of Business 











Exactly as Advertised 








In all the advertising and selling campaigns with 
which we have been identified, success has been won 


by the Golden Rule. 


We have consistently refused to handle the advertis- 
ing of booze, bunk stock schemes, nostrums, and fake bar- 
gain sales—because such advertising is harmful to the best 


interests of humanity. 


If you have a worthy business, 
counselors, agents, or managers. 


We will give you as sound advice, and as complete co-operation in 


connection with your advertising invest 
other forms of investment. 


Our relations with you will be as close as those of your corporation 


counsel, your consulting engineer, or you 


A staff of men who have had long and successful experience as ad- 


vertising managers or sales managers of 
tinct asset to your own business. 


Whether your advertising investment is large or small it will be to 
your advantage to let us discuss it with you. 


gate you. 


Simpson Advertisin3, 


ROY B. SIMPSON, President 


’Phone, Olive 462 


Our facilities are entirely adequate for the 
intelligent handling of any advertising campaign. 


we want to serve you as advertising 


ment as your bank gives you on 


ir expert accountants. 


large corporations will prove a dis- 


An interview does not obli- 


Service Company 
Syndicate Trust Bldg. 

















GRAND OPERA HOUSE—10c-20c 


AL WHITE AND COMPANY 
in a sensational sketch entitled 
“The Answer.” 

JONES AND SYLVESTER 
Late members of “That Quartette” 
in “The Two Drummers.” 
THE VERNON FIVE 
CONNELLY SISTERS 


STARTING MONDAY 
AUGUST 20, AND WEEK 
SEKL AND LESLIE BERNS 

CLAUDIE TRACEY 
FRANK WARD 
HAYES AND R’IVES 
GEORGE SCHINDLER 
ANIMATED WEEKLY 








STANDA 


THE 


PACE MAKERS **"""" 


Next 


—AUTO GIRLS. 


AND COMEDY PICTURES, 
REAL 


RD BURLESQUE 


Franees Farr, Lillian Smalley, Jack 
Pearl, Al Hilier and 
2 2? “NEDRA’” 2? 2? 
Supported by 
20— Beautiful Gingery Girls—20 








BASEBALL 


BROWNS vs. NEW YORK 
August 17, 18, 19 


GAME S'TAR'I 


Olive St., and Grand-Leader. 


‘S AT 3:30 
Tickets on sale at Johnson-Hnderle-Pauley Drug Co., Grand Ave. and 





SPORTSMAN’S PARK 


BROWNS vs. WASHINGTON 
August 20, 21, 22 








— 





Program Forest Park Highlands, Week of Aug. 12th 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS & 
EVELYN 
World’s Greatest Ball Bouncers, 
GEORGE 8S. BROWN & 
GERTRUDE TAYLOR 
In 
“His Quaker Girl.” 





IDA REGAL & WILLIAM MACK 
Presenting an Original Comedy, 
Entitled “The Book Store.” 
O'NEAL & WALMSLEY 
Two Lightning Bugs. 

THE GLADIATORS 
A Combination of Prodigious 
Strength and Graceful Motion. 
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The Problem Solved 
“Where to go 
To-night.”’ 


‘“CICARDI’S”’ 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT 


Under Cover and 
Open Air 
SUMMER GARDEN 





A, J. OICARDI 
———— as 
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changed. The demand is good and 
orowineg. Financiers and merchants 
feel encouraged over this season’s pro 
duction of corn in Missouri—it is esti- 
mated at 230,000,000 bushels. The abun 
dance in this respect offsets to some ex 
tent the disappointing winter wheat re- 


sults. 
ot 
Latest Ouoltations 
ita. Asked. 
roatmen’s Bank 1049 
Nat. Bank of Commerce 11614 
Mercantile Trust 358 
United Railways pfd 221% 23 
BR. a ciias 3 61%, 
st. LL & Sub. Ist 5s GS 
Cass Av, & F, G. 4's 913, 
Brown Shoe com 70% 
Certain-teed com 51 
do 2d Ls sat ; 7 90) 
Kk. C. Home 5s ($500) gol 
do 5s ($100) 434 
St. L. Cotton Compress 1) 14 
Ely & Walker com. 115% 116 
do Ist pfd. 105 108 
do 2d pfd. oe S5 
Granite-Bimetallic . HT le 
American Bakery com. 133 
do pfd. . 60 
fat. Fur. pid....... : : 102 
St. L. Brew. Assn, 6s 72% 
Ind, Brew. com ile 
National Candy com. 33% 537% 
Wagner Electric 19S 
Bb ha H.. B. & W. 48 42 
Carleton Dry Goods pd. 1101's 
oe 


Answers to Inquiries 

Viator, Des Moines, la.-—Considered 
independently of problems connected 
with the war, Union Pacific common 
seems very reasonably priced at the cur 
rent figure of 136'4. It is generally be- 
lieved that it may safely be regarded 
asa 10 per cent stock, the company pay- 
ing a regular quarterly dividend of $2 
and $0.50 extra. In view of the large 
aumnual surplus after dividend disburse- 
ments, as also of the enormous holdings 
of cash and investment. securities, the 
finance committee cannot be accused of 
imprudence in paying $10 a year. At 136, 
the stock nets 7.35 per cent to the pur- 
chaser—a pretty nice rate even in these 
abnormal times, if proper note is taken 
of the high intrinsic value. However, 
the danger of a decline of eight to ten 
points is not wholly precluded. On 
May 9 last, the price was down to 1287s. 

INVESTOR, St. Louis.- Woolworth com 
mon pays a dividend of 8 per cent per 
annum. Judging by recent official re- 
turns, this rate can safely be paid. The 
break of $26 in the quotation since last 
January was the consequence of reac- 
tionary developments in all financial 
markets. At the same time, it was in- 
dicative of a growing belief that a fur 
ther increase in the dividend rate need 
not be looked for at an early date. De 
Sides, an 8 per cent stock yields only 
640 at 125. A rate like this does not 
appear irresistibly attractive. Cannot 
recommend additional purchases under 
existing conditions. 

D. W. K., Alton, I1l—The preferred 
Stock of the United States Steel Cor 
Poration is not likely to be seriously 
affected in the event of further substan- 
thal shrinkage in the general market. But 
the Price might decline to, say, 110 or 
109 in hours of heavy liquidation. Would 
not be in a hurry about purchasing. 

STEADY RraApeR, Louisville, Ky.—Dome 
Mines stock is a speculative purchase. 
The quarterly dividend was recently cut 
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from 50 to 25 cents, owing, chiefly, to 


shrinkage in production in consequence 

shortage of labor There is $4,000,- 
000 outstanding; the authorized amount 
is $5,000,000, of the par value of $10. 
Since the price has fallen from 29'4 to 
934 in the past eighteen months, you 
would not be reckless if you bought a 
moderate amount for a speculation, that 
is, if you can afford to run the risks in- 
volved. Tf you are not comfortably 
fixed, it will be much better if you put 
your funds in good investment securities 
netting 6 to 7 per cent. There are ex 
traordinary risks nowadays even in the 
purchasing of speculative stocks of con- 
siderable inherent value. 


FLABBERGASTED, INansas City, Mo. 
Wilson Packing is rated at 68 right 
now. This cannot be said to represent 
an unwarrantable undervaluation. Hold- 
ers receive no dividends and are not 
likely to receive any in the next twelve 
months. Dictator Hoover has to be reck- 
oned with very gravely from now on. 
He will doubtless see to it that the pack- 
ing people will have no chance to worry 
overmuch in respect to phenomenal sur- 
plus earnings. But it is not altogether 
improbable that at some time or other 
in the not remote future the quotation 
for Wilson shares may rally ten or 
twelve points, or sufficiently to let you 
out unharmed financially. On March 30 
last the quotation was up to S4! 


ote of of 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly fille d 
on receipt of purchase price, with 
postage added when necessary. Aillpess, 
Reepy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tue Mexican Prosnem by C. W. Barron, 


Boston: Tloughton-Mithin: $1.00, 


Mexico is still in’ a turmoil and can Te 
saved from itself only through the invasion 
of business, forcing upon the better peopl 
of Mexico technical training, higher wages, 
—— accounts, financial independence and 


the rights of citizenship. Illustrated, 
LimEHous Nigits by Thomas Burke. 
New York: R. M. McBride & Co.; $1.50. 
Short stories painting London's Chinese 
quarte! 


PROFESSIONALISM AND OriGtnatity by F. IE. 
Hayward Chicago: ©pen Court; $1.75, 


An attempt to ascertain and tabulate the 
signs of the conventional (‘professional’) man 
and the creative (‘original’) man. Ino view 
of the privileged positions oceupied by the 
medical, legal and other professions, and the 


obscurity in which questions of professional 
superintendence are involved, this book wall 
prove of considerable interest to all thinke: 

Pik CONTINGENCY He Laws or Natt 
by Emile Boutrous Chicago: Open Court; 
$1.50, 

Fhe two underlying thoughts of this) work 
are that philosophy should put itself in’ dircet 
touch with the realities of nature and life, 
grounding itself particularly on science; that 
philosophical reactions are of three types, thre 
idealist, the materialist and the dualist, all of 
which force us to regard the laws of nature 
as a chain of necessity rendering illusory all 
life and liberty. Presented at the Sorbonne 
in 1874 as a thesis for a doctor's degree 


Translated by Fred Rothwell, Portrait: frontis 


piece. 


CotLtectenp Loaicat WorKS  O! GEORGI 
BooL.e: Vol, Il: J.aws or TuHovent, Chi 
cago: Open Court; $3.50, 


An exact reproduction of the 1854 original, 


with the addition of an index Jlere is es 
tablished the same system of fundamental 
laws as in the earlier “‘Mathematical Anal 
ysis of Logie” but with more ge neral methods 
and a wider range of applications. 

\ Mopern Jos by Etienne Giran, Chicago: 


Open Court: T5e net, 


An essay on the problem of evil, revealing 
the trials and triumphs of a Duteh Job In 
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SPAN NE ITA VAX 
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Without Reservation 


All America has been captivated by the 
refreshing goodness of 
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REG US PAT OFF 


A BEVERAGE 








Those who have tasted it have spread the news 
of its deliciousness. Those who have tested it 
testify to its purity, wholesomeness and nutritive 
qualities. 


That’s why, throughout the country — north, 
east, south and west—in cities and villages — 
on land and water — among civilians, soldiers 
-— sailors are found hosts of enthusiastic friends 
Oo 


Bevo — the all-year-’round soft drink 
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Seat is Intact 
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SecThar(rown BeansTius¥ox CAUTION 
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Get Bevo at inns, restaurants, groceries, department and drug 
Stores, picnic grounds, baseball parks, soda fountains, dining cars, 
steamships, and other places where refreshing beverages are sold. 
Guard against substitutes—have the bottle opened in front of you. 


Bevo is sold in bottles only—and is bottled exclusively by 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH — ST. LOUIS 
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All the late Cloth ] 
OOKS Bi he225 Rooder’s Book Store 
at :::::: : 703 Lecust Street 














troduction by Archdeacon Lilley. Translated ernment and violence, love, marriage and sex; 

by Fred Rothwell Portrait) frontispiece of translated by Rose Strunsky and copiously 

he author, annotated. A Borzoi book. Indexed. 
GEOMETRICAL Lectures by Tsaae Barrow. Jap Tlerron by “Mark Twain” via_ the 

Chicago: Open Court; $1.25 ouija board through Mrs. Emily Grant Hutch- 

, ings and Lola V. Ilays. New York: Mitchell 

Franslated with notes and proofs and a dis | ley: $1.50 

cussion of the advanc made therein on the ERECT Y + meeree 

work of his predecessors ino the intinitesimal A delightful small town story which has 

ealeulus Phe volume includes a short account frequently been mentioned in the Mirror, and 

7 the life of Barrow, his connection with which was reviewed at length in a recent issue, 

Newton, and the souree of his ideas.  Frontis- 

picee, drawings, indes vee 


“Planted anything in your garden 
Earkiy Pritosopuicw. Works of Denis })i- yet?” “Both rubbers, two pencils and 


derot, Chicago: Open Court; $1.25 f ic ” Buffalo E 
; : ae re a tountain pen. —buffalo Express. 
Including “Philosophic Thoughts,” ‘letters . t Pp p 


to the Blind’ and “Letter on Deaf and ote fe fe 
Dumb,’ translated by Margaret Jourdain and 
published with notes and an appendix, Por- Gladys—And what is the height of 


trait frontispiece. ne 
your ambition? 


Rig iY jon Tae # Alwah WH. Doty. New Dick (after a careful survey of her) 
ork: Appleton’s; $1.90, : < Ss 
—Well, dearie, I should say that it was 


Ilow to regain lost health and how to re- 


tain it. Author was formerly health officer about five feet three. —Puck. 
of the port of New York. Indexed oi = 
. . 7 
Pe Journat or Leo Totstor—1895-1899, When passing behind a street car, look 


New York: Alfred A. Knopf; $2.00. hi f " 
on 7 , pe cf roaching, {rom the 
Folstoi’s thought on life and death, religion out for the car approa §, tro 


and faith, property and class distinction, gov- opposite direction. 











REEDY’S MIRROR 





For a Fair Street Railway 
Settlement 


We want our customers, the people of St. Louis, to know 
all about the proposed street railway settlement, and about the St. Louis 
street railway situation generally, so that the great power of an informed 
public opinion may help get a fair settlement and open the way for more and 
better service. In this space, from week to week, we are going to try to 
make the main facts clear to you. For example: 


What’s in the pending street railway ordinances. 


What the passage of either, and its acceptance by The United Railways 
Company, would mean to the Company and the community. 


How the City can get power to compel needed car-line extensions, 
and how the Company can get capital at least cost to build them. 


Why franchises now have no value, except to the public. 


Why you people of St. Louis, through your City Government, must 
choose between super-taxes and more car service. 


Ilow the City is compelling the Company to scale down its securi- 
ties from $101,000,000 to $60,000,000. 


What factors make up the proposed $60,000,000 valuation. 


Why the Company is willing to accept that valuation when we 
know that an appraisement by disinterested experts would show a true 
value nearer to $70,000,000 than $60,000,000. 


Why the market value of the Company’s securities rises with the pros- 
pect of a settlement. 


We are going to ask you to read what we say, talk it over with your 
neighbors, and tell your City Government what you think ought to be done. 


The United Railways Company 
of St. Louis 











